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P  a  rental  Indifference 
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P-A  SUPER  VALUE 


The  New  56-A 
"Slik-Valve"  Cornet 


UNCL-E  EPH,  MEET  GOOFV  GUS^^HE  GETS  A^OR.•E 
CORN  OUT  OF  HIS  WORN-OUT  HORN  THAN  YOU  DO 

OFF  OF  that  north  forty/" 


Don’t  Be  the  Corny  Character  In  Your  Clan 


^  ^  If  your  colleaguPH  cover  their  ears  when  you  carry  a  cadenza, 

^  —if  your  director  develops  dyspepsia  when  you  dilate  your 
,  diaphragm,— if  your  palliest  pal  won’t  patronize  your  prac- 

la  tha  Lott  *1*^^  period,— chanties  are,  chum,  you  are  in  desperate  need 
90  Doyst  of  *>  Pan-American  instrument. 

P-A  Gives  So  Much  For  So  Little 

So  what  if  you’re  low  on  cash!  Even  though  Pan-Americans  have  high- 
priced  features, —  ease  of  playing,  fullness  of  tone,  Iteauty  of  line, 
’’Slik-Slides”  on  the  tromimne, ’’Slik- Valves”  on  cornet  and  trumpet,— 
still  their  prices  are  not  high!  And  you  can  buy  on  time,  with  a  fair 
allowance  on  your  present  "interference”.  Try  a  new  1941 
P-A  at  your  music  store  today  or  write  direct  for  the  Ixiok  .■ 

descrilt^  below  which  gives  the  complete  story  of  the 
amazing  Pan-American  instruments. 


Ran-American 


421  P-A  Building 


A  post  card  rsqsatt  will  bring  a 
valvabU,  inlormotiv*  folder  catalog 
of  Pan-Amorican  bond  initrvmontt. 
Sand  for  H.  A  bottsr  vndsrttanding  of  the  importoncs  of  a 
good  intlrumsnt  to  your  musical  carsor  may  spero  you  much 
fruHlott  work,  discourogamunt,  uvun  complutu  foiluro.  Sand 
now  for  this  fraa  aid.  Write  eame  and  address  in  margin. 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


A  (iMrtar.  wlttr  atM.  cMmstiMSlIy  SwItsrU.  vw- 
(Mtty  «r«s*rtlMMU  anU  Muy  !•  Mm.  Hm  a  aart.  Hck. 
triw  taraat  laaa  asU  a  a^aat.  SaalMa  taala.  Battan 
valvi  aartata  asU  ta#  laamn  "BLIK-VALVCS"  tiaa 
aaiarlatly  aasy.  ItfMalBt-faat.  aaaltim  aatlaa  aaU  a 
laat  Ufa  at  aatlataatary  aarataa.  It  la  IS^a'  laaa 
(arltiiaat  aiwtNaiaaa)  aari  liaa  a  4'/,'  Sail.  Waifka 
I  Ma..  I  at.  Lm  (A-440)  altalk.  hay  af  B,  vltk  aalch 
chaaaa  tll4a  la  A.  la  braaa  Salak.  taM  laaaaar,  hltkly 
aatiahaU  amrall  aa4  kaat  aatravat:  caaialatt  la  FaraiaU 
caaa  eaaarat  with  BrMa  Art  Craia  Karatal  aat  liaat 
■lit  laaarlaaa  rat  er«aha4  plmh.  CCO  CA 

Oaly..  . #VAaUV 


The  New  62-B 
"Slik-Valve"  Trumpet 


Hara  la  a  hraaU  aM  trisapal  ttat  it  a  •laaar  la  aay 
aaaiacllllaa.  II  la  baaatllal  la  Satita  aa4  aaaaaraata. 
paataaaaa  a  Baa,  ran.  rlat  laaa,  la  fraa  biMlat  aaS  taa 
a  taa.  laiaatt  aaala.  Birill  wilt  tta  pratafraa  MaSlas 
bara  la  Im  (A.4M)  nlab:  hay  at  B,  ■lib  aalah  allSa 
ctaata  la  A.  Battaai  vahra  asrlaft  aa4  tba  faiaaiit. 
Ilthtalasfaat  "SLIK-VALVEB"  laaara  IlfM.  faat. 
SaaaaUabla  aatlaa.  Tba  “BLIK-VALVES"  ara  raalalaat 
ta  aarraalaa  aai  vaar  wblab  maat  thal  tba  laatrwaMat 
■III  baaa  laatar  Ilia,  aaU  flaa  traalar  Maylab  aatia. 
laatiaa.  tbaa  auay  at  tba  awb  bltbar  trIaaU  aahaa  af 
iaalrisaaatt  as  tha  aMitat.  Laafth  (■llbaal  aaatbaiaaal 
la  It*/.':  ball  It  4S*.  laatraaiaal  «alfht  2  Iba.,  2  at. 
la  braaa  Ihiitb.  taM  laiaiaar,  bifbly  taliabaU  aaarall 
aa4  haa4  aatravaU.  SaatUaS  taatpiala  altb  CCO 
all  ataaatarlat  la  FarntS  caat  aa  abaat.  Oaly..#VAaUv 

The  New  64-H 
"Slilc-Slide"  Trombone 


Aaiaat  Its  aalala  a(  latarlarlty  la  tba  “Snh-BIMa" 
■blab  baa  a  aaiaatbar.  harSar  Baiab  tbaa  tbal  af  trSI- 
aary  allUat.  Tbit  aiahat  It  a  taatar.  aaiaatbar.  aaalar 
■arhiat  allUa  ■blab  la  at  tba  aaaM  tIaM  aMra  raalttaat 
la  aaaar  aaS  aarraalaa  as4  aUUa  yaara  af  Ufa  ta  tba 
laatfiiaaaart.  lataraal  awatbsipa  aaS  braaa  alMa  ataahlat 
laiama  tba  lataaatlaa.  taaa  aab  alaylat  amlltlaa  Car. 
raatly  batlfuab  fraai  araathalaaa  ta  ball,  ballt  la  B- 
■lib  a  aiablaai.  aaiy-ta-MI  bara  aab  a  full  7-laab  ball. 
SabatsMIaNy  braatb.  haa  allba  aab  ball  laah.  aa  la 
araaab  ■altr  hay,  a  aaaitanabla.  aaat  Itanabratt  aab  bal 
aaaar.  la  braaa  Baltb,  baaallfially  tafisaab.  tabbUrb 
aaaiblata  altb  ataaaaarlaa  la  a  alarby  Ftraiab  CTA  ftA 
taaa  aa  maaa.  Oaly . ^tUaUU 


la  tba  bit  P-A  baah  yatFII  Sab  a 
■aabviab  laatnnaaata  far  baab  aab 
antitaablat  ralna.  Cbaaaa  P>A  aa 

lat  tba  briar  lab  faal  yaa.” 


aaarfy  all  braaa  aab 
b  arabaatra.  awb  ta 
a  aiarll,  aab  “baa'I 


PAN-AMERICAN 

421  P-A  Building  Elkhart,  Indiana 


dnumica,! 


Spring  and  the  School 
Chorus 

Conducted  by  Jonetben  Hammermeyar 


About  thia  time  each  year  the  poetic 
fu>uls  who  train  and  conduct  school 
choruses  are  likely  to  relax  a  little,  feel- 
inc  that  the  heavy  work  for  this  school 
year  Is  done.  The  Sprint;  Festival  is 
often  just  a  piecing  tocether  of  selections 
learned  In  the  fall  and  winter  seasons.  A 
careful  check  will  prove  that  fewer  songs 
are  attempted  and  fewer  valuable  activi¬ 
ties  are  engaged  in  during  this  period. 

This  regrettable  condition  is  due  to  that 
human  ailment  known  as  Spring  Fever 
and  a  hold-over  from  the  antiquated 
lihilosophy  that  held  that  education  was 
something  only  acquired  In  a  classroom 
and  reserved  solely  for  children.  What 
about  the  parents  and  adults  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  have  completed  their  formal 
education?  Are  they  never  to  experience 
the  artistic  and  appreciative  values  in¬ 
herent  In  your  work? 

Spring  brings  renewed  life.  It  is  the 
ideal  time  for  school  chorus  missionary 
work, — the  time  to  thrill  and  educate 
those  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  school 
by  translating  the  worthwhile  thoughts 
and  emotions  expressed  by,  and  revealed 
in,  the  material  you  have  prepared.  It 
is  the  time  to  present  your  group  to  local 
clubs  and  to  participate  in  civic  functions. 
Step  by  step  follow  a  campaign  to  bring 
the  chorus  to  their  maximum  standard 
of  perfection  and  then  start  them  on  their 
crusade  to  sell  the  school  and  spread  the 
gospel  of  good  music. 

Sprinq  Trs!n!nq 

Revive  Interest  In  the  old  re|>ertoire. 
The  writer  recalls  the  complimentary 
press  remarks  concerning  an  orchestral 
conductor’s  one  hundredth  public  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  symphonic  work. 
His  enthusiasm  was  such  that  this  presen¬ 
tation  was  considered  the  best  of  all.  An 
example,  but  not  an  uncommon  one.  of 
mental  discipline  and  forceful  concentra¬ 
tion, — two  essential  elements  to  develop 
in  choral  clubs. 

Devise  new  exercises  to  improve  In¬ 
tonation  and  group  tone  quality.  Work, 
and  more  work,  is  usually  the  answer 
to  this  problem.  A  performer  is  said  to 
be  "rusty"  when  out  of  practice.  Dust 
off  that  rust  by  long  periods  of  constant 
singing — tire  them  out.  Study  the  acous¬ 
tical  possibilities  of  each  hall  in  which 
your  group  performs.  Some  will  require 
slight  changes  in  dynamics,  others  will  be 
likely  to  encourage  flattery. 

Work  over  your  interpretations  of  the 
selections  to  be  employed.  Ffrst,  add 
truly  vocal  thrills  at  the  beginning  and 
again  at  the  clinuix.  'These  "tricks"  may 
include :  Alterations  in  balance,  changing 
a  vowel  sound,  humming,  changes  in 
tempo,  etc.  Naturally,  artistic  taste 
should  influence  the  type  and  degree  of 
the  changes. 

Develop  precision  In  attack  and  re¬ 
lease  and  pound  away  at  the  old  stand¬ 
ards  of  diction,  word  meaning,  word  ac¬ 
cent  and  personal  appearance. 

Plan  a  short  program  and  include  one 
serious  choral  selection  (may  be  in  Latin 
if  well  done),  one  light  or  comic  number 
(ex.  Negro  Spiritual)  one  patriotic  piece 
and,  if  possible,  the  school  song. 
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NEVER  BEFORE  ...  AMO  NEVER  AiAIM 
S¥€h  SuptWsr  Values  la  Baad  Books/ 


AMERICA  SWINGS  Band  Book 


CONTENTS* 


12  famous  rhythm  tunes  and  4 


Tigor  Rag 

Dariitown  StraHars’  Ball 

Chiaa  Boy 

I'r  Rn  Old  Cowhand 

Boohtt 

Parado  Of  Tko  Cbaapiaat 

Rafloio'  Wild 

Blawin’  Tht  Bines 

Bay  Hiaotiet 

k  Bni  In  Eiory  Part 

Land  O'  Cottoa 

k  Horsa  R*Pioca 

Efoning  Star 

Schflitzalbanii 

CollogioR 

My  Bonnio 

band  book! 


STRIKE  VP  THE  BAND  Band  Book 


•CONTENTS* 


The  Champion  Band  BaokI 
Marches, waltzes, swing  rhythms 
and  medleys. 


First  time  in  band  book  form! 
15  favorite  band  marches 
featured  on  all  occasions. 


Diana 

Havy  Victory  March 

Chamaina 

Bead  Night  Swaathaart 

Blua  Danuba 

Stompin'  Rt  Tha  Savoy 

Rnchore  Rwaigh 

Sing,  Sing,  Sing 

Lack  LoNond 

Rosa  Room 

Slaap 

Pagan  Lava  Sang 

Vhisparing 

Singin'  In  Tha  Rain 

Dali  Danea 

Marching  RIang  Tagathor 

and  II  etheri 

1  Band  Book 

•  CONTENTS* 

Blaza  Rway 

m-laty 

Sasond  Ragiawnt 

Blaza  Ot  Blory 

Uncia  Saanny 

Old  FaHhfnl  ‘ 

My  Maryland 

Tala  Baola 

Orsr  Tbara 

Liberty  Lads 

Tnkaa  Brit 

Tha  WinniRg  Fight 

Raebore  Rwaigh 

Lava  Rnd  Blary 

Goodbyi  Broadway,  Hallo  Franco  I 


Fall  InstnunMitation  Available  Each  Book  35c  Condwtor  Book  60c 


•  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  * 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  *152  W.52id  St,  Now  York 


compriff  119 

Robbins  Music  Corporation  •  Leo  Foist,  Inc.  •  Millor  Music,  Inc. 
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FIrasf  wrsfies  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAK  a*es  anneering  ad'rrtisementt  is  this  mggatint. 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
ORUM 
SECTION 

WITH  THIS 

Wm.  F,  Ludwi9  NENA^ 

DRUM  BOOK 


Drum-f«fn9«t  Kll  L«dwi9  prowdly  pr*- 
Mfit«  hit  NEW  drum  c«t«lo9.  Covar* 
•  cemplat*  lift*  of  tko  Utotf  in  drum- 
mort'  aquipmonf  for  tchoolt  and  pre- 
fauienalt.  64  pa9a*  of  drum  marckan- 
dita  tkrills.  Hundradt  of  iHutfrationt; 
many  in  color.  If't  FREE. 

OMtstanding  DmalppnMiitsI 

Laam  about  tba  tnara  drum  with  tka 
aiclutiva  twin  tnara  ttrainar  for  battar 
parformanca;  Concart  Farada  and 
Fiald  Drumt;  bau  dumt  for  avary  uta 
from  juvanila  to  oiant  mat.  Saa  tka 
Spaad  Kin9  Fadal  and  complata  lina 
of  trapt  for  danca  and  tympkony. 

tcMping  th*  Drum  W*rl4l 
Tka  tantational,  naw,  Fadal-Tunad 
Tom-Tom  davalopad  by  WFL  kat  won 
tka  ki9katt  praita  of  aca  drummart; 
kat  unlimitad  pouibilitiat,  9ivat  naw 
and  difFarant  aflactt,  malody  on  tom¬ 
tom,  ran9o  variat  from  5  tonat  to  a 
full  octava. 

Anotkar  drum  tcoop, — WFL  Swival 
Tympani  Wkaaltl  Simpla  faot  prat- 
lura  controlt  uta  of  wkaalt  for  fraa 
rollin9  or  kold!n9  tympani  in  potition. 

“Musts”  fsr  SsImsIs 

WFL  Swin9  Na9t  and  Twirlin9  batont 
with  tpacial  faaturat,  dati9nad  for 
tckool  uta,  ara  a  "mutt”  on  your  litt. 
Find  out  about  tkam. 


Send  penny  po$t  card  for  YOUR  copy 
of  tkii  new  book,  today!  It'$  FREE 
for  the  atkinp!  Write  Dept.  SMA. 

WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1721  N.  DAMEN  AYE.,  CHICAGO.  ILLMOIS 

Wm.  F.  Ludwi9— Foundar 


...  9  taJuL  mif,  fisui.  iiL  hand. 


Thr  ML'SICIA.V: 

I  have  a  band  a  year  old.  We  are  now 
Kettlna  your  macaiine  and  And  it  very 
helpful. 

1  would  like  to  (et  aome  help  on  con* 
ductins.  ( 1 )  What  Is  the  correct  way 
to  brina  a  band  In  on  an  after  beat  di¬ 
rectly  after  a  hold? 

(2)  This  In  the  last  2  bam  of  intro¬ 
duction  of  ••Romance" — Duet  for  two  cor¬ 
nets  by  I..oney.  How  should  it  be  con¬ 
ducted? 


tuertrtUfUULf 

r|T“ 


f 

r 


(I)  CuttiiiK  the  band  off  in  a  break 
as  In  "In  the  Evening  by  the  Moonliitht" 
should  you  make  the  last  beat  with  a 
quick  cut-off  stroke  after  It,  or  cut  off 
with  the  stroke  of  the  last  beat? 

a  I 

f'  r  r  r  //  r 

I  can  teach  the  children  to  do  this  all 
ripht,  but  I  presume  with  a  itood  sipht- 
readlnp  band,  a  proup  should  be  able 
to  follow  a  conductor  throuph  a  spot  such 
as  No.  2  first  time,  thouph  they  only  see 
an  elphth  note  rest  with  a  pause  over  it. 

I  would  be  plad  If  you  could  help  me 


liaton  slowly  on  the  hold,  then  In  the 
same  direction  for  the  Ith  note  followinp 
— followed  by  the  down  beat  in  next 
measure.  (  A  ) 

**  *2.  This  Is  the  last  two  bars  of  in¬ 
troduction  of  ‘Romance’— duet  for  two 
comets,  by  I^osey.  How  should  it  be 
conducted?*  Direct  the  hold  precedinp  the 
cadensa— pivinp  sipn  to  stop.  Do  not  di¬ 
rect  the  cadensa.  <B) 

*'  *2.  Cuttinp  the  band  off  in  a  break 
as  in  *In  the  Eveninp  by  the  Xoonilpht*. 
Should  you  make  the  last  beat  with  a 
quick  cut  off  stroke  after  it,  or  cut  off 
with  the  stroke  of  the  last  beat?*  At  the 
3rd  count,  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up 
quickly  (which  Is  always  a  sipnal  to  stop), 
hold  the  baton  still  momentarily  and 
then  prm'eed  to  the  4th  or  UP  beat.  (0) 

"The  schooled  director  shall  have  a 
system  for  conductinp  any  and  all  holds 
that  may  occur  on  the  various  beats  or 
counts  of  AKTERBKATS. 

"*1110  art  of  dlrecUnp  shall  be  studied 
as  seriouidy  and  as  systematically  as  one 
would  study  to  play  a  musical  Instru¬ 
ment.** — fl.  A.  VoMderfook,  Vaadcrfook 
School  of  Mueic,  Chicago,  III. 


*rhe  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Have  you  any  material  on  Band  Trips? 
For  my  Knpllah  class  we  are  required  to 
prepare  a  term  paper  on  our  life  work. 
I  would  like  to  prepare  one  on  a  travel- 
llnp  band,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  If  you  have  some  information  you 
could  send  me  on  this  subject.  Any  ma¬ 
terial  will  do.  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
*rhe  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  several 
.veam. — lose  Handir,  it.H.T.C.  Box  US, 
Minot.  N.  D. 

We  have  published  from  time  to  time, 
stories  about  trips  that  have  been  taken 
(Cestinsrd  es  page  4) 


out  with  the  correct  procedure. — 
J.  O.  ttcKinley,  Bandmaetrr,  Box 
77,  Olivier,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

We  straiphtway  soupht  the  vet¬ 
eran  advice  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Vander- 
t'ook  of  the  VanderCook  School  of 
Music  In  this  matter.  Uncle  V'an's 
reply  follows : 

•*  'What  is  the  correct  way  to 
brinp  a  band  in  on  an  afterbeat 
directly  after  a  hold^  Move  the 


*■ 
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A  GRADUATION  GIFT 
that  Your  School  Can  Begin  Using 

NOW 


Every  graduating  class  meets  the  problem  of  e  suitable. gift 
to  the  school, — a  gift  of  such  usefulness  that  it  will  be  deeply 
appreciated.  Such  a  gift,  however,  often  involves  a  cost 
beyond  the  dess  pocket  book  and  a  compromise  has  to  be 
made. 

We  Have  a  Suggestion  For  You 
A  RADIOTONE  RECORDER  is  the  ideal  gift,  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  educational  and  distinguished  present  any  dass  can  give. 
It  is  so  essential  to  the  modern  equipment  ot  an  educational 
institution  that  your  choice  of  it  should  not  only  meet  with 
the  APPROVAL  of  your  school  boerd  BUT  ITS  rINANCIAL 
COOPERATION  with  you. 

The  illustrated  RADIOTONE  HR8T  makes  high  fidelity  rec¬ 
ords — is  of  proven  quality  and  dependable.  Let  us  tell  you 
;  what  it  can  do.  Delivery  to  your  school  can  be  made  now, 
permitting  your  own  clau  full  use  of  it  during  the  balance  of 
;  the  Spring  term  and  your  class  payment  can  be  deferred 
until  greduation. 

Let  us  work  this  plan  out  with  the  heajd  of  your  school  so  that 
this  beautiful  girt  can  be  made  with  no  greater  cost  to  your 
clau  than  it  can  afford.  The  eertier  you  fill  out  and  mail  the 
,  coupon  the  earlier  your  school  can  begin  to  use  the 
RADIOTONE. 

GAMBLE  HINGED  MUSIC  CO. 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

j  Every  operator  of  a  re- 
{  cording  machine  should 
-  write  today 
for  "Tech- 
i  niques  of  Re- 

cording"  a 
,  complete 

and  thorough 
discussion 

j  the  mechan- 

j  ics  of  instantaneous  ace- 
'  tate  recording.  Price$l.25 
per  copy.  Gash,  M.  O., 
or 'check. 
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Qeo  G.  Fox,  Kcdamozoo,  Michigcm 


When  Mr.  CI«o  6.  Foi  cam*  to  Cantral  High  School  in  Kalamaioo,  Michigan,  thirtaan  y*ar« 
ago,  fhar*  just  wain't  any  school  music  dapartmant.  Now,  with  a  st%fl  of  four  aMistants, 
ha  diracts  a  ninaty-fiv*  piaca  concart  band,  a  rasarv*  band  of  fifty  mombars,  a  savanty-fiva 
piaca  orchastra  and  has  ovar  two  hundrad  pupils  studying  instrumantal  music.  Mr.  Foi  was 
awardad  his  M.  Mus.  dagraa  at  tha  Univarsity  of  Michigan,  his  B.  S.  dagraa  from  Wastarn 
Stata  Taachars  Collaga.  Ha  has  studiad  conducting  undar  Wm.  0.  Ravalli  of  tha  Univar* 
sity  of  Michigan  and  William  Rahar  of  Los  Angolas.  In  1939  ha  was  vie*  prasidant  of  tha 
Michigan  School  Band  and  Orchastra  association  and  during  that  summar  was  a  mambar  of 
tha  faculty  of  tha  Univarsity  of  Michigan  School  of  Music.  Ho  is  also  a  mambar  of  tha 
Music  Educators  National  Confaranc*.  Tha  Control  high  school  band  and  orchastra  h*v* 
placad  in  Rrst  division  at  tha  Stata  Music  fostival  for  tha  past  thraa  yaars.  Bosidas  his 
work  at  tha  high  school.  Mr.  Foi  diracts  tha  Kalamatoo  Collaga  band  and  is  a  mambar  of 
tha  faculty  of  that  institution. 


iCoHtiHutd  from  pope  4) 
by  high  achool  band*,  which  might  be 
helpful  to  you.  Perhapa  the  moat  impres¬ 
sive  was  In  1M6  when  the  Joliet.  Illinou 
Township  high  school  band  travelled  to 
New  York  City  to  play  a  week's  engago- 
ment  at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  This 
story-  will  be  found  in  the  March  and 
April-  Issues  of  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN 
of  that  year. 

Director  Paul  Culbertson  of  Gallup, 
New-  Mexico  devotes  some  of  his  article 
in  the  November,  1939  issue  to  the  trav¬ 
els  of  his  band,  while  Director  James  C 
Harper,  of  the  well  known  Lienoir,  North 
i'arollna  high  achool  band  expounds 
lengthily  on  the  advantages  of  a  touiing 
band  In  our  February,  1940  SCHt^L 
MUSICIAN.  Then,  Joliet  comes  to  the 
fore  again  In  May,  1940,  when  that  famed 
organixation  took  California  by  storm,  u 
well  as  cities  in  New  Mexico,  Arisona 
Utsdi,  Nebraska,  etc.,  when  they  circlsd 
the  west  in  the  Interest  of  the  school  band 
movement. — Sd. 


Marimbist  Wants  Contest 


The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN:  j 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a 
marimba  and  xylophone  annual  contest  | 
held  each  year  In  some  city  and  state  is 
U.  S.  Am  I  asking  too  much  to  have 
you  write  and  tell  me  where  this  Is  held? 

I  certainly  will  appreciate  this  Informa¬ 
tion.  I  attend  the  high  school  contests 
every  year  and  have  won  both  State  and 
National  First  rating  for  my  marimba 
solos  and  I  do  all  percussions,  majoriof 
tympani  and  marimba. — Olorki  OovrnU, 
Miami.  Florida. 

According  to  Mr.  Clair  Musser,  the  fore¬ 
most  marimba  contest  has  been  held  for 
the  past  three  years  at  Phillips  Univer¬ 
sity,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  In  connection  with 
the  Tri-State  Music  festival.  The  dates 
for  this  year's  festival  are  April  14-11, 
and  the  marimba  contest  Is  open  to  all 
As  a  special  feature  of  the  festival  this 
year.  Mr.  Musser  will  direct  a  120-pleer 
marimba  orchestra,  the  largest  ever 
formed,  made  up  of  outstanding  marimb- 
Ists  from  31  colleges  and  universities  of  | 
11  states.— Fd.  i 


Poetic  Drummer 


The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN: 

On  my  bulletin  board  today  I  found 
this  little  "Drummer’s  Lament.”  It  wa* 
written  by  Marjorie  Bolland,  our  school 
band  drummer,  after  we  had  moved  our 
supplies  Including  the  drummer’s  traps  up 
'  and  down  the  stairs  twice  a  day  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  In  preparation  for  the  operetta 
— S.  IF.  Limhurff,  Director,  Redwood 
I  FaVo,  Minnesota. 

I  The  Drummer's  Lament 

See  that  old  man,  aged  and  grey? 

He’s  what’s  left  of  a  drummer ;  he’s  had 
his  day. 

Notice  his  patient  but  weary  air: 

It’s  from  (Ifty  times  carrying  a  drum  up 
the  stair 

To  say  nothing  of  wood  blocks  and 
castanets 

Bells  and  brushes  and  things  he  forgets. 

Oh,  It’s  nothing  to  stand  up  stiff  as  starrii 
And  send  out  beats  for  a  stirring  march 
Or  tinkle  a  triangle,  roll  a  drum 
Crash  a  cymbal — make  things  hum. 

We  don’t  even  answer  when  morons  sal 
"Drums  should  be  easy  things  to  playV 
We  Just  point  at  the  drummer,  ancient 
and  grey — 

I  How  do  you  s' pose  he  got  that  way? 

I  Marforle  Bolland 
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Do  You  Practice 
Long  Tones  PROPERLY? 


"That  long  tones  are  good  no  one  will 
deny,  but  the  actual  application  of  them  to 
practice  periods  has  grown  to  be  a  far¬ 
fetched,  theoretical  teaching  point  more 
often  preached  than  practiced"  )  >  >  > 


By  H.  Hugh  Emerson 

Band  Director 
Bryan,  Tsiaa,  Public  Sckeola 


•  “NO  MAN  SHALL  hang  twice  tor 
the  same  crime”  was  one  of  the  Magna 
Carta  provisions.  Yet,  quite  frequent¬ 
ly,  high  school  musicians  hang  them¬ 
selves  mentally  and  go  through  undue 
physical  torture  every  time  they  are 
scheduled  te  practice  iong  tones. 

That  long  tones  are  good  no  one 
will  deny,  but  the  actual  application 
of  them  to  practice  iieriods  has  grown 
to  be  a  far-fetched,  theoretical  teaching 
point  more  often  preached  than  prac¬ 
ticed. 

Interviews  and  statistical  data  have 
often  proved  dry  and  futile  in  their 
attempts  to  clarify  group  opinions; 
however,  it  may  easily  be  assumed  that 
the  following  answers  would  be  given 
upon  asking.  “Why  don’t  you  practice 
more  on  long  tones?" 

"Oh,”  replies  case  No.  492,  "I  know 
the  practice  of  long  tones  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  accepted  manner  of  obtaining 
fine  tonal  quality,  but  I  And  it  a  bit 
boring.” 

Case  No.  1002  replies:  “Yes,  my 
band  director  has  so  consistently  and 
persistently  urged  me  to  practice  on 
long  tones  that  I  now  have  an  un¬ 
earthly  desire  to  secretly  instil  a  fog 
horn  by  his  bedroom  window  and  con¬ 
sistently  and  persistently  toot  it  on  one 


continuous  long  tone  the  whole  night 
through!” 

Case  No.  1313  has  this  to  say  about 
long  tones.  “Why  I  can  play  long 
tones  easily;  I’d  rather  practice  on 
some  flashy  exercises  or  fast  tonguing 
-  -Bom’pin  that  requires  real  skill.” 

Now  that  the  data  is  assimilated  and 
the  to-be  musicians  have  definitely 
committed  themselves  concerning  the 
subject,  gun  powder  and  bayonets  may 
be  comprehended  in  a  more  exacting 
proportion. 

Perhaps  our  friend,  case  No.  492, 
would  diligently  practice  long  tones  if 
it  could  be  made  a  bit  more  pleasant 
for  him.  He  realizes  the  value  of  them 
and  knows  how  to  practice,  but  yet  (as 
is  too  often  the  case)  he  finds  them 
boring.  Therefore  it  is  only  logical  to 
assume  that  he  would  derive  pleasure 
from  the  doing  of  the  act  if  interest 
and  pleasure  were  associated  with  it. 

Quite  frequently  the  prescription  for 
the  above  case  should  be  a  delicious 
flowing  melody  with  those  precious 
long  tones  being  present  none  too  few 
times  in  every  phrase.  The  performer 
would  then  practice  on  long  tones  and 
not  realize  it.  Too,  bis  attempt  to 
beautify  the  song  would  unconsciously 
result  in  an  attempt  to  improve  tonal 
quality  in  general.  To  still  further 
enhance  the  playing  of  long  tones — 
and  if  the  student  has  an  artistic  abil¬ 
ity  at  improvision  (every  student  likes 
to  think  be  does) — no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  may  be  gained  by  playing 
slow  melodies  made  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment 

Case  No.  1002  is  strictly  of  the  Mogus 
of  the  Blowho  type.  To  be  more  spe¬ 
cific,  he  has  sustainus  Tonalphobia! 
His  complex  fear  of  long  tones  causes 
him  to  sink  in  the  uttermost  depths  of 
despair  upon  the  mere  mention  of 
them.  A  psychiatrist  would  take  de¬ 
light  in  treating  mental  disorders  of 
this  type. 

He  too,  like  the  former  case  492, 
realizes  the  value  of  such,  but  allows 


bis  sentimentality  to  gain  the  upper- 
hand  in  practice  periods  by  purposely 
budgeting  his  time  so  as  to  avoid  them. 
To  him  needs  to  be  stressed  the  value 
of  true  tone  and  how  it  may  be  gained, 
not  by  the  mere  blowing  of  long  tones 
in  itself,  but  by  sustaining  a  tone  so 
as  to  analyze  it  and  determine  what 
best  might  be  adjusted  to  improve  it. 
In  other  words.  Play,  Listen,  Analyze, 
and  Correct! 

Several  methods  may  be  employed 
in  this  procedure.  One  teacher  advo¬ 
cates  this  one:  take  any  scale,  concert 
Bh  for  instance,  and  hold  each  note 
sixteen  slow  counts.  Now  play,  the 
first  two  counts  ppp,  the  next  two  pp, 
the  next  two  p,  the  next  four  f;  down 
to  p  again,  then  back  to  pp,  and  then 
ppp.  It  must  he  stressed  again,  though, 
that  the  operation  is  as  yet  incomplete. 
While  those  long  tones  are  being  played 
three  things  must  be  carefully  listened 
to.  They  are:  intensity,  timbre  and 
pitch.  Although  intensity  is  varied, 
pitch  is  not  and  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  correctly. 

Tonal  peculiarities  of  specific  notes 
presents  a  s'eries  of  other  problems. 
Lillian  Poenlsch,  noted  clarinet  teacher 
and  performer  of  Chicago,  insists  that 
each  note  of  every  register  of  the  clari¬ 
net — as  in  vocal  work — should  posses 
the  same  quality  tone.  T^is  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  more  popularly  ad¬ 
hered  to  belief  that  the  clarinet  should 
possess  a  variety  of  tonal  qualities, 
each  note  and  register  supplying  those 
qualities  peculiar  in  itself  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  others.  Miss 
Poenlsch  admits  the  innate  difference, 
hut  insists  that  good  habits  of  cor¬ 
rectly  adjusted  embouchure  and  dia¬ 
phragmatic  control  should  overcome 
them.  After  all,  this  does  seem  logical 
because  if  the  performer  has  mastered 
this  phase  of  playing,  his  variety  in 
tonal  color  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
tonal  peculiarities  of  the  instrument; 
he  will  have  discretion  of  color  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  of  music  he  is  render- 
(Turn  to  page  47) 
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(Ducstion  i.msssi 


By  Clarke  Kessler 

T««ck«r  of  Conducting 

Mu*ic  C«mp,  Intortockcn 


Mr.  K*ul*r 


•  IT  18  A  GENERALLY  accepted  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
of  musicianship  is  the  ability  to  set  the 
correct  tempo  and  hold  it  in  perform¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  music.  This  applies  to 
pianists,  violinists  or  any  other  soloists 
as  well  as  conductors. 

For  years  the  author  attempted  in 
many  friendly  arguments  to  prove  that 
there  was  but  one  correct  tempo  for 
any  given  musical  phrase  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  performer  to  And 
the  correct  tempo.  But  with  more  ex- 
l>erience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  of  tempo  is  more  flex¬ 
ible.  This  change  in  opinion  has  been 
brought  about  by  hearing  and  perform¬ 
ing  compositions  at  a  variety  of  tem¬ 
pos.  and  in  many  instances  with  com¬ 
plete  success  as  far  as  the  hearers  have 
Iteen  concerned.  This  experience  is  not 
unique  with  the  author  for  many  musi¬ 
cians  have  admitted  the  same  experi¬ 
ence. 

What  then  is  the  "correct”  tempo? 
This  spring  in  the  contests  many  con¬ 
ductors  and  soloists  will  be  adjudged. 
Justly  or  unjustly,  to  have  performed 
at  the  "wrong”  tempo.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  Judgments  will  have 
lieen  made  on  a  comparative  basis; 
that  is  to  say  that  the  Judge  involved 
will  give  his  decision  in  the  light  of 
his  experience  of  having  heard  the 
work  performed  by  some  one  else  in 
concert  or  on  a  recording  and  that  in 
his  opinion  (on  a  comparative  basis) 
the  work  has  been  performed  either  too 
slow  or  too  fast.  It  is  true  that  the 
Judgment  may  not  be  thus  made  empir¬ 
ically  but  categorically;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Judge  will  have  established  for 
himself  a  "correct”  tempo  from  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  work  itself  and  that 
the  performance  will  be  Judged  either 
too  slow  or  too  fast  in  comparison  wMth 
the  "correct”  tempo  as  established  by 


What  is 

“Correct”  Tempo 


Who,  But  The  Composer,  Can  Really  Say 


the  Judge's  conciusion  in  his  study  of 
the  composition  being  performed.  In 
either  of  these  cases  it  is  possible  that 
the  performance  will  have  been  given 
at  the  "correct”  tempo  and  still  receive 
an  adverse  rating. 

While  the  conscientious  performer 
will  still  be  closely  concerned  with 
flnding  the  "correct”  tempo,  yet  there 
is  some  consolation  to  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  his  "correct”  tempo  differs 
with  that  of  the  Judges  if  other  facts 
are  borne  in  mind.  Further  the  per¬ 
former  is  more  apt  to  And  the  Judge's 
"correct”  tempo  if  these  facta  are  kept 
in  mind  in  rehearsal  and  performance. 
What  are  these  facts? 

In  an  Interpreters'  search  for  the 
correct  tempo,  and  this  time  note  that 
there  are  no  quote  marks,  there  are 
many  factors  bearing  on  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  usual  aids  in  tnis 
search  are:  metronome  markings;  re¬ 
cordings;  performances  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  which  the  searcher  after  "truth” 
is  fortunate  enough  to  hear  given  by 
performers  of  recognised  merit;  the 
criticism  and  opinions  of  others;  and 
the  study  of  the  work  itself.  The 
amount  of  weight  any  one  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  will  carry  is  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  musical  advancement 
of  the  performer. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  inquire  Into 
these  factors,  taking  metronome  mark¬ 
ings  first.  A  check  Of  metronomes  will 
prove  to  anyone  that  these  derices  vary 
greatly  in  their  indications.  One  may 
indicate  a  faster  or  slower  tempo  than 
another,  particularly  at  the  slower 
markings.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that 
ail  of  the  metronome  markings  in 
scores  have  been  provided  by  the  com¬ 
posers  and  thus  are  correct.  Where 
they  have  been  provided  by  editors  or 
others  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
their  correctness.  It  is  true  also  that 
composers  themselves  have  provided 
metronome  markings  which  are  not 
possible  of  performance.  Composers 
can  have  false  metronomes  as  well  as 
anyone  else. 

Consider  recordings.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Just  so  much  music 
can  be  recorded  upon  a  twelve-inch  rec¬ 
ord.  It  is  not  unusual  to  And  faster 
tempos  than  one  would  expect  at  times 
in  order  to  be  able  to  record  a  work 


all  on  one  face,  two  faces,  or  a  certain 
size  set.  There  is  also  the  factor  of 
the  speed  of  the  playing  device.  True 
enough,  the  machine  is  to  be  set  at  a 
standard  number  of  revolutions  in 
order  to  reproduce  correctly  the  tempo 
at  which  the  number  was  recorded. 
There  is  room  for  considerable  error  in 
this  adJustmenL  There  is  still  the  fac¬ 
tor  that  these  recordings  for  the  most 
part  are  made  by  virtuoso  musicians 
with  whom  almost  any  technical  difli- 
culty  caused  by  speed  can  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  This  is  true  even  beyond  de¬ 
sirable  tempo  for  at  times  virtuosity  in 
performance  can  be  the  objective  even 
though  the  music  may  and  often  does 
suffer. 

And  so  we  come  to  performances 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  searcher 
to  hear.  The  last  statement  in  the 
above  paragraph  too  often  applies.  All 
interpreters  of  music  vary  in  their  tem¬ 
pos  on  occasions.  Is  it  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  the  searcher  after  “truth”  in 
tempo  to  have  heard  the  “correcf 
tempo?  Performers  of  recognised  merit 
do  not  always  agree  with  each  other  as 
to  the  “correct”  tempo.  One’s  ambition 
may  be  showmanship,  another  virtu¬ 
osity,  still  another  may  have  an  en- 
tirly  different  viewpoint  regarding  the 
content  of  the  music  influenced  by  his 
nationality,  musical  culture,  personal 
views,  or  sise  and  importance  of  the 
audience.  All  of  these  factors  will  And 
expression  in  the  tempo.  Who  has  the 
"correct”  one? 

Let  us  pass  quietly  over  the  last  aid. 
for  it  is  the  criticism  and  opinions  of 
others,  and  this  article  most  certainly 
comes  within  that  category. 

But  there  is  a  factor  which  has  not 
been  mentioned.  And  that  factor  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  all  of  the 
others  put  together.  That  factor  is  or 
rather  these  factors  (for  there  is  more 
than  one)  are  the  musical  results 
which  the  interpreter  wishes  to 
achieve.  And  that  in  turn  is  related  to 
basic  musical  purposes.  If  it  may  lie 
assumed  that  the  basic  purpose  of  mu¬ 
sic  is  to  entertain,  it  may  be  stated  that 
music's  strongest  element  in  entertain¬ 
ment  is  the  melodic  line  or  lines.  It  is 
the  element  of  melody  which  has  the 
greatest  appeal  to  most  of  us.  Har¬ 
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mony  is  important  and  so  also  is 
rhythm  hut  melody  is  stronger  in  its 
sbility  to  entertain  than  either  of  the 
others.  If  this  fact  is  recognized  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  And  a  tempo  at 
which  the  melody  is  most  expressive, 
the  results  will  be  more  nearly  “cor¬ 
rect”  than  by  any  other  manner.  Melo¬ 
dies  have,  it  is  true,  many  characteris¬ 
tics  but  it  seems  to  me  that  of  them  all 
the  most  important  quality  is  lyric. 
The  lyric  content  of  a  melody  is  its 
chief  asset  and  its  ability  “to  linger 
on”  is  of  utmost  importance.  It  must 
of  course  be  admitted  that  all  melodies 
are  not  entirely  lyric  in  character,  for 
in  addition  they  may  be  dramatic,  play¬ 
ful.  spiritual  or  expressive  of  many 
other  emotional  states.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  many  cases  and  not  even  desir¬ 
able  to  recognize  an  emotional  state 
expressed  in  the  melody,  for  the  music 
does  it  so  much  better  than  words  can. 
Rut  it  is  the  lyric  quality  aliove  all 
that  music  as  an  art  has  which  no 
other  art  has.  that  is  the  very  reason 
for  its  existence.  If  this  is  taken  into 
consideration,  tempo  is  a  much  easier 
problem  to  solve. 

It  seems  that  at  one  time  or  another 
all  teachers  and  conductors  have  said 
to  their  pupils  or  players.  “Now  sing” 
but  that  is  an  especial  occasion.  The 
rule  should  be  “Always  sing."  This  In 
application  would  have  some  startling 
and  wonderful  results.  At  a  piano  les¬ 
son  with  a  very  fine  teacher  the  author 
was  admonished  in  this  fashion:  “Yes. 
true  enough  you  are  playing  the 
melody  and  singing  but  what  of  the 
accompaniment.  (This  accompaniment 
was  very  florid  in  character  and  in¬ 
volved  many  running  notes  and  arpeg- 
giandos.)  The  accompaniment  does 
not  sing.  It  should  and  this  matter  is 


Just  as  important  as  the  melody  which 
you  are  playing  so  lyrically.”  Now 
this  very  factor  has  a  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  in  finding  the  “correct 
tempo.”  Those  conductors  who  read 
only  the  melodic  line  in  a  score  will 
be  sure  to  And  the  wrong  tempo  if 
they  neglect  to  see  that  the  accom¬ 
paniment  is  also  "sung”,  particularly 
if  the  accompaniment  has  many  notes 
in  it.  But  the  melodic  line  itself  has 
many  cues  to  offer  the  searcher  after 
the  correct  tempo.  If  it  were  taken 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  tempo 
should  be  no  faster  than  will  permit 
of  an  expressive  performance  of  the 
shortest  notes  in  the  melody,  the  in¬ 
terpreter  would  be  on  safe  ground, 
always  remembering  that  the  accom¬ 
paniment  must  also  sing,  and  that  the 
shortest  notes  must  also  sing.  It  is 
poor  musicianship  to  assume  that  if 
the  tempo  is  fast  enough  the  accom¬ 
paniment  will  not  be  noticed.  In  this 
regard  it  is  healthful  to  observe  that 
expert  players  can  sing  “faster”  on 
their  instruments  than  those  who  are 
not  so  expert.  But  disregarding  abil¬ 
ity,  there  are  points  beyond  which 
even  the  most  expert  cannot  maintain 
a  real  legato,  lyric  line.  Further,  this 
point  has  its  converse,  that  there  is 
a  point  so  slow  in  tempo  that  the  ex¬ 
perts  cannot  maintain  a  lyric  line  and 
the  music  can  degenerate  into  a  series 
of  mere  sounds.  This  point  should  be 
well  borne  in  mind,  for  only  the  finest 
players  are  able  to  maintain  the  tone 
necessary  to  make  a  melodic  line  con¬ 
tinuous  and  not  a  mere  succession  of 
sounds.  So  then  it  is  easy  to  err  on 
the  side  of  slowness  as  well  as  speed. 
There  is  still  another  important  mat¬ 
ter  in  regard  to  tempo  found  in  the 
melodic  line  and  this  is  the  matter  of 


intervals  in  that  line  and  the  Instru¬ 
ment  playing  the  part.  It  may  well 
be  assumed  that  the  wider  the  interval 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  line 
lyric  in  character.  Diatonic  melodies 
are  much  easier  played  lyrically  than 
those  which  involve  skips,  even  with 
such  a  short  interval  as  a  fourth,  and 
where  there  are  larger  Intervals  than 
a  fourth  in  a  melodic  line  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  melody  is 
given  the  proper  chance  to  “sound.” 
In  a  word,  the  key  to  the  matter  is 
found  in  the  shortest  notes  and  the 
intervals  which  must  be  essayed. 

Assuming  that  the  interpreter  has 
thus  been  able  to  And  the  proper 
tempo  for  any  given  melody,  still  it 
is  possible  that  such  adjustment  would 
mean  a  long  series  of  different  tempos 
in  an  extended  composition  such  as  a 
classic  overture  or  work  in  the  sonata 
,form  where  but  one  tempo  indication 
is  generally  given,  particularly  in  the 
classic  music.  What  is  the  interpre¬ 
ter  to  do,  hew  to  one  tempo  or  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  change  the 
tempo  where  it  becomes  necessary  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  advice? 
Well,  experience  in  the  problem ‘will 
show  the  performer  that  a  tempo  will 
generally  be  found  which  will  accom¬ 
modate  all  of  the  factors  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  if  such  a  tempo  cannot  be 
found,  the  performer  is  Justifled  in 
choosing  at  times  necessary,  a  tempo 
which  will  At  the  conditions.  There 
will  then  be  a  consequent  musical  gain 
for  the  element  of  rhythmic  monotony 
will  be  consequently  held  in  abeyance. 
The  very  life  of  rhythmic  Interest  in 
music  will  be  found  to  be  this  ability 
to  maintain  an  underlying  rhythmic 
flow  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  lyric  demands  of  the 
music.  This  does  not  imply  rhythmic 
license.  If  the  underlying  rhythmic 
ebb  and  flow  of  an  entire  movement 
or  of  a  work  is  permitted  to  become 
disturbed,  most  certainly  the  results 
will  not  be  satisfactory  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  tempo  will  not  have  been  found. 
So  too,  if  so  much  liberty  is  taken 
with  the  melodic  line  ^hat  it  becomes 
distorted  rhythmically,  the  tempo  will 
be  false.  In  music  as  in  life,  motion, 
and  particularly  motion  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  is  fundamental.  Controlled  mo¬ 
tion  makes  sense  and  uncontrolled 
motion  makes  chaos. 

There  is  still  the  problem  of  what 
constitutes  a  lyric  quality  and  in  Judg¬ 
ing  this  we  have  but  one  standard  and 
•hat  is  the  human  voice.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  music  should  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  tempos  other  than  those 
which  the  voice  can  sing  but  rather 
music  should  be  performed  at  tempos 
at  which  the  singing  quality  is  pre¬ 
dominating  and  the  objective  of  the 
music.  The  vocal  test  is  however  an 

(Turn  to  paqr 


"Periormers  of  recognized,  merit  do  not 
always  agree  as  to  the  'correct'  tempo  .  • . 
If  the  basic  purpose  of  music  is  to  entertain, 
it  may  be  stated  that  music's  strongest 
element  in  entertainment  is  the  melodic 
line  or  lines.  It  is  the  element  of  harmony 
that  has  the  greatest  appeal  to  most  of  us. 
Harmony  is  important  and  so  is  rhythm  but 
melody  is  stronger  in  its  ability  to  enter¬ 
tain  than  either  of  the  others.  If  this  fact  is 
recognized  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  find 
a  tempo  at  which  the  melody  is  most 
expressive,  the  results  will  be  more  nearly 
'correct'  than  by  any  other  manner."  >  >  > 
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Is  School  Music 

CULTURE 

Stymied  by  Parental 

INDIFFERENCE? 

'  By  Julicm  E.  Opsahl 

M«iiib«r  W^rld't  Fair  Band 
Graduata  Studant,  Taachart  Colla9a,  N.  Y.  C. 

Hitferian,  Bata  Gamma,  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  Sinfonia 
Naw  York  City 


•  THERE  ARE  MANY  INFLUENCES 
wbirh  have  a  bearing  on  the  social 
life  of  a  school  or  community,  but 
probably  one  of  the  most  refining 
and  unifying  of  all  influences,  and  the 
one  which  will  encounter  the  least 
group  or  personal  opposition  is — ■ 

Mrsic. 

It  is  merely  repeating  old  hash  to 
Hay  that  “music  is  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage”,  and  that  “music  will  soothe 
the  savage  breast”:  but  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  humans  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence  levels  and  even  animals  do 
respond  in  greater  or  less  degree  to 
musical  vibrations.  I  vigorously  ques¬ 
tion  the  assertion  that  there  are  any 
human  beings  that  could  be  called 
totally  unmusical.  I  have  known  indi¬ 
viduals  who  apparently  were  totally 
devoid  of  musical  sense  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  not  distinguish 
one  musical  tone  or  pitch  from  an¬ 
other;  and  yet,  with  patient  training 
they  developed  the  ability  to  sing  songs 
and  participate  in  musical  experiences, 
which  up  ’til  that  time  to  them  had 
been  a  <‘omplete  void.  The  reward 
was  a  new  lifting  of  the  spirit,  a 
discovery  of  a  hidden  storehouse  of 
emotions,  an  escape  from  the  cold 
realism  of  the  daily  struggle,  and  a 
personal  communion  with  the  higher 
realms. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  the  member  of  a  musical 
group,  which  sponsored  concerts  for 
the  unfortunate  demented  people  on 
Ward’s  Island,  New  York  City.  On 
the  designated  evenings  about  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  more  trustworthy 
inmates  would  be  assembled  in  the 
large  Auditorium  under  the  leadership 
of  their  “Nurses”,  and  a  Joint  program 
of  orchestral  music  and  community 


singing  would  be  given,  in  which  latter 
they  could  all  participate.  Individuals 
were  selected  from  the  various  groups 
to  go  up  on  the  stage,  in  order  to 
form  the  chorus  which  would  lead  the 
singing.  It  was  perfectly  amazing  to 
see  with  what  pleasure  and  gusto  these 
people  opened  their  mouths  and  sang. 
It  was  not  always  in  tune  or  in  har¬ 
mony,  but  certainly  not  any  worse 
than  the  efforts  of  many  normal  un¬ 
trained  groups,  which  I  have  heard. 
Occasionally  some  poor  mind  would 
wander  off  and  give  expression  to 
sounds  other  than  music,  but  a  tap 
on  the  shoulder  by  the  “Nurse”  would 
quickly  recall  the  errant  one,  without 
in  any  way  having  a  disturbing  effect 
on  the  others. 

It  was  truly  inspirational  to  see  the 
quieting  effect  that  music  bad  on  these 
unfortunate  people,  and  I  was  told  that 
during  their  more  rational  moments, 
they  eagerly  looked  forward  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  future  music  programs. 

As  a  Professional  Musician  for 
many  years  and  recently  with  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  Band  of  both  1939 
and  1940,  I  have  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  audience  reactions  to 
music.  It  has  been  instructive  and  at 
times  amusing  to  see  the  effect  that 
various  types  of  music  had  on  the 
listeners.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  audiences  were  drawn  from  all 
comers  of  the  Earth,  comprised  all 
intelligence  levels  and  nationalities, 
and  ranged  from  babes  in  arms  to 
great-grandmothers.  No  more  prac¬ 
tical  proving  ground  could  be  found 
anywhere  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
universality  of  music  as  a  language. 
Surcease  from  worry  or  bodily  ills,  a 
delightful  period  of  relaxation  after  a 
day  of  tramping  around  looking  at 


exhibits,  a  mental  perfume  bath,  sweet¬ 
heart  inspiration,  pleasant  association 
with  past  events,  visual  imagery, 
generation  of  new  ideas,  and  Just  plain 
enjoyment  of  good  music — these  things 
I  saw  in  the  eyes,  faces  and  bodily 
attitudes  of  the  audiences  from  day 
to  day. 

The  above  experience  brings  us 
Itack  to  my  original  premise  of  the 
power  of  music  as  a  socialising  in¬ 
fluence.  Unfortunately,  though,  this 
power  is  being  dissipated  among  a 
large  percentage  of  the  people  because 
of  a  profound  ignorance  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  music.  The  average  com¬ 
munity,  whether  through  inertia  or  a 
lack  of  motivation,  has  not  as  yet 
be<-ome  fully  music  conscious.  Some 
people  react  to  rhythm,  others  to 
melody,  still  others  to  harmony  and 
Its  other  attributes,  but  very  few 
people  understand  and  react  to  music 
as  a  composite  whole. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  music  in  our  schools,  and 
these  students  do  contribute  something 
to  the  amateur  musical  life  of  com¬ 
munity  through  public  concerts  and 
smaller  vocal  and  Instrumental  en¬ 
sembles  in  the  homes.  The  standard 
of  performance  is  naturally  not  as 
high  as  those  obtained  after  years  of 
training  and  experience.  But  they  do 
serve  a  cultural  purpose  which  is 
useful  and  which  can  be  greatly  Im¬ 
proved. 

I  i-ecall  visiting  a  High  School  that 
on  the  surface  had  about  as  fine  a 
Music  Department  in  physical  equip¬ 
ment  as  I  have  seen,  but  unfortunately 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  courses 
were  not  supplemented  by  theory, 
harmony  or  appreciation  courses.  As 
a  result,  when  I  questioned  at  random 
some  of  the  students  about  the  simpler 
facts  of  music  and  its  meaning,  the 
average  registered  a  very  round  zero; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
showed  considerable  technical  skill  on 
their  instruments  and  played  quite 
difflcult  compositions  admirably  well. 
Musical  feeling  was  not  expressed  nor 
understood.  Can  this  be  the  proper 
goal?  To  me  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
based  on  a  solid  enough  foundation, 
nor  does  it  indicate  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  future  benefits.  What  is  the 
sense  of  reading  words  if  you  do  not 
understand  them?  The  same  holds 
true  with  note  sentences  in  music. 
Imitation  is  one  of  our  first  psychologi¬ 
cal  traits,  but  it  is  only  a  preliminary 
stepping-stone  to  progress.  Culture 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  mental  values 
and  is  an  absorption  of  accumulated 
knowledge,  stimulated  by  new  growth 
and  understanding. 

Obviously  an  approach  to  a  remedy 
for  this  condition  in  schools  Is  first 
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'7n  order  to  more  eliectively  help  the 
cultural  progress  oi  children,  it  should  be 
the  function  of  teachers  of  music  to 
educate  the  homes  of  a  community  to  a 
true  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
music.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails 
that  music  is  hard  to  understand;  that  the 
better  class  of  music  is  too  'high  brow' 
and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  been  especially  trained  to  do  so.  It 
is  remarkable  what  new  vistas  are  opened 
to  the  1  ay  mind,  when  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  musical  structure  is 
intelligently  unfolded."  >>>>>> 


of  all  a  broader  musical  curriculum; 
secondly^  greater  teacher  efflclency; 
and  thirdly,  more  interesting  teaching 
techniques  plus  proper  equipment. 
But  this  is  not  enough! 

The  power  of  the  home  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  cultural  life  of  the 
children  is  such  an  apparent  fact  as 
to  need  no  further  discussion,  but  it 
does  relate  to  our  question  in  this  way, 
that,  because  musical  growth  in  the 
schools  is  of  such  comparatively  recent 
vintage,  most  of  the  parents  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  musical 
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experiences  by  participation,  which 
the  children  of  today  are  getting.  • 

So  the  core  of  my  problem  is  this: 
To  more  adequately  benefit  children 
culturally— BRING  MUSIC  INTO  THE 
HOMES!  Educate  the  Parents! 

It  is  not  enough  that  parents  send 
their  child  to  a  private  teacher,  buy 
an  expensive  musical  instrument,  and 
see  to  it  that  practice  hours  are  faith¬ 
fully  kept  up  in  the  secret  hope  that 
their  son  or  daughter  might  become  an 
artist  and  the  envy  of  those  less  for¬ 
tunate.  It  goes  much  beyond  this. 
Individual  brilliance  while  admirable 
is  for  the  talented,  but  musical  culture 
and  participation  is  for  the  many  and 
should  reach  all  in  a  community.  If 
the  parents  have  no  musical  feeling 
or  understanding,  I  am  afraid  they 
place  a  great  handicap  against  the 
musical  progress  of  the  child  unless 
there  is  an  unusually  sympathetic 
teacher  to  make  up  tor  this  deficiency. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well 
to  be  reminded  of  the  psychological 
factor  that  “No  one  can  understand 
that  which  one  has  not  previously 
experienced.” 

It  is  a  truism  that  participation  in 
a  musical  performance  is  a  stepping 
stone  to  greater  music  appreciation. 
It  has  been  successfully  demonstrated 
by  Prof.  Norval  L.  Church  of  Teachers 


College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  that  people  who  have  never 
had  a  musical  instrument  in  their 
hands  before,  can  with  less  than  a 
half  hour’s  instruction,  participate  in 
an  impromptu  concert  with  highly 
emotional  and  personally  gratifying 
results.  This  has  been  proven  to  me 
by  a  personal  experience:  A  violin 
was  thrust  into  my  hands  and  after 
some  rudlmentaiy  instruction  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  a  great  kick  out  of  play¬ 
ing  in  a  ensemble  with  raw  amateurs, 
who  had  never  held  an  instrument  in 
their  hands  before.  It  was  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  me  because  I  have  always 
been  a  woodwind  player.  True!  To  a 
sensitive  ear  listening,  the  intonation 
was  not  perfect,  and  neither  was  the 
phrasing  all  that  was  to  be  desired,  but 
the  important  thing  was  that  a  pleas¬ 
urable  reaction  was  obtained  because 
of  participation  in  a  musical  experi¬ 
ence. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  help  the  cultural  progress  of 
children,  it  should  be  the  function  of 
Teachers  of  Music  to  educate  the  home* 
of  a  community  to  a  true  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  music.  An 
erroneous  impression  prevails  that 
music  is  hard  to  understand;  that  the 
better  class  of  music  is  too  “high  brow” 
and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  especially  trained  to  do 
so.  It  is  remarkable  what  new  vistas 
are  opened  to  the  lay  mind,  when  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  musical  struc¬ 
ture  is  intelligently  unfolded. 

There  are  various  agencies  by  which 
this  can  be  accomplished.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  the  organization  of 
a  Music  Club  or  Clubs.  This  should 
be  as  representative  as  possible  of  all 
types  and  groups.  Intelligent  super¬ 


vision  of  the  discussions  and  programs 
should  be  maintained  by  the  teacher 
or  director  in  the  attempt  to  create 
the  maximum  amount  of  interest  and 
attention.  Clubs  will  flourish  and 
progress  if  the  members  feel  that  at 
every  meeting  they  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  new,  gained  a  better  outlook,  and 
experienced  an  emotional  reaction  that 
can  long  be  remembered.  Three  per¬ 
sonalities  are  involved  in  all  musical 
experience:  First,  the  composer;  se<- 
ond,  the  interpreter;  and  third,  the 
listener.  One  cannot  function  without 
the  other,  even  though  all  three  might 
conceivably  be  coordinated  into  the 
one  person. 

Musical  development  and  under¬ 
standing  will  probably  be  best  served 
by  successive  explanations  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  various  factors  in¬ 
volved  in'  music,  such  as,  rhythm, 
melody,  harmony,  tempo,  form  or 
structure,  accents  or  dynamics,  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal  color,  and  nuances. 
The  recognition  of  flrst  one  and  ulti¬ 
mately  all  these  fac'tors  stimulates 
interest,  and  develops  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  quality  and  bad¬ 
ness  in  music. 

Some  rudimentary  training  in  mel¬ 
ody,  rhythm  and  simple  harmonies  will 
pay  good  dividends.  Great  interest  can 
be  created  by  encouraging  people  to 
write  music,  to  transcribe  what  they 
hear  in  their  souls.  The  ability  to 
accurately  express  melody  is  not  as 
prevalent  as  one  would  at  flrst  think, 
but  it  can  be  developed.  Think  of  the 
countless  beautiful  melodies  which 
have  been  forever  lost,  due  to  lack  of 
training  or  inferiority  complex.  Think 
of  the  myriads  of  wonderful  songs 
created  by  mothers  at  the  cradle,  farm- 
(Tum  to  poor  4S) 
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School  Days  in  a 

GINGERBREAD  Castle 


How  Gradees  of  Hartland,  Mich.  Staged 
Haensel  and  Gretel  For  Music  Festival 


and  Gratal  knaal  to  tinq 
tko  lovoly  "Prayor"  whan  tkay  find 
tkamtalvai  lott  in  tho  woedi. 


Sole:  This  unit  trait  planneA  by  the 
Munir  and  Hramatir  Depnrtmentn  of 
the  flartland  Area  under  the  direction 
of  .Mm.  Inez  Munmm.  Mrn.  Muhhoii  had 
an  her  annintantn  the  tireire  tearhern 
of  the  rural  nrhooln  in  the  .Area. 

•  FOOTLIGHTS.  GAY  COSTUMES, 
make  up,  thrilln,  and  all  that  altendn 
the  first  nifcht  of  a  new  play  were 
some  of  the  thinKs  that  formed  the 
background  for  the  community  unit 
that  the  children,  teachers  and  parents 
worked  out  during  1939-40.  The  opera 
was  presented  in  April.  1940  during 
Hartland  Area  JMunic  Fentiral  Week  at 
the  Hartland  Area  Music  Hall. 

Two  sets  of  objectives  were  set  up: 
one  for  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
the  other  for  individual  schools.  Many 
of  these  objectives,  however,  were 
identical. 

The  primary  objective  for  both  was 
“the  Joy  of  the  Job.” 

For  the  community  as  a  whole  the 
following  objectives  were  listed:  The 
development  within  the  Area  of  an 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  children, 
parents,  and  teachers  for  the  worthy 
use  of  leinure  time;  A  better  under¬ 
standing  of  and  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  musical  form  of  opera;  A 
more  friendly  relationship  between  the 
children  of  the  Area;  An  appreciation 
for  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
an  entire  community  works  together. 

The  objectives  set  up  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  schools  varied  in  some  degree  as 
the  needs  in  the  different  schools 
varied.  The  objectives  listed  are  those 
from  one  of  the  schools. 

The  development  of  the  unit 


through  the  use  of  the  regular  tool 
subjects;  A  more  friendly  working  to¬ 
gether  relationship  in  the  local  dis¬ 
trict;  A  democratic  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  lo<-al  district  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  part  of  the  plan  for  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  performance;  A  knowleilge 
that  work  can  Ite  fun. 

Procadur* 

Karly  in  the  fait  each  teacher  was 
given  a  ncore  of  the  opera  and  asked 
to  read  it  through  carefulty.  The  plan 
was  explained  to  her  and  she  was 
asked  to  do  all  she  could  to  motivate 
the  children  in  a  desire  to  produce 
the  opera.  The  Music  Department,  the 
Dramatic  Department,  and  the  Help¬ 
ing  Teacher  all  did  their  part  to  help 
with  the  motivation. 

A  group  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
children  from  the  Hartland  Consoli¬ 
dated  S<-bool  went  to  Lansing  and 
from  station  W'KAR  hroadcant  the 
story  of  the  opera  as  well  as  a  number 
of  songs  selected  from  the  8<'ore.  With 
each  new  stimulus  the  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  gathered  momentum. 

Each  school  was  encouraged  to  learn 
the  whole  score  so  that  it  might  be 
used  for  local  entertainment  as  well 


By  Grace  Gale 

Teacher,  Germany  School 

Hartland  Araa,  kdickiqan 

as  for  the  combined  performance  al 
the  Music  Hall. 

In  SK'hools  where  there  were  not 
enough  children  for  an  entire  cant,  sev¬ 
eral  whools  were  encouraged  to  work 
together. 

Gatkarinq  Matarialt 

As  the  Community  Clubs  and  Parent 
Teacher  Associations  held  their  meet¬ 
ings.  the  teachers  explained  to  each 
group  the  plan  for  giving  the  opera. 

The  ntage  propertien  and  contumen. 
the  means  of  transportation,  the  vari¬ 
ous  committeen  needed,  and  the  time 
for  commKtee  meetings,  were  all  care¬ 
fully  discussed  at  these  early  meet¬ 
ings.  Later  each  group  appointed 
members  to  the  several  committees 
and  they  in  turn  met  with  those  from 
other  districts  somewhere  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  discussed  ways  and  means. 
These  members  then  reported  back 
to  their  own  district  and  the  search 
for  propertien  began. 

Old  trunks  were  unpacked,  old 
memories  revived  and  discussed,  old 


Tks  ssqels  dstcsnd  to  quard  Haantal  and  Gratal  a«  tkay  (lumbar. 
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MotKer  Gertrude  end  Fether  Peter  bemoen  tkeir  miifortunes  in  tkeir  tiny  cotte9e, 
after  Gertrude  ket  sent  ttia  children  front  the  house. 


tales  told  and  retold.  This  gathering 
together  of  the  things  needed  for  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  project  in  itself. 

One  school  district  where  there  was 
special  ambition  and  talent  offered  to 
paint  the  stage  scenery.  The  work 
they  turned  out  rivaled  any  a  profet- 
Hional  group  might  have  done. 

All  the  time  this  community  activ¬ 
ity  was  going  on  the  children  were 
diligently  rehearning.  They  had  de¬ 
cided  in  each  group  that  the  director 
was  the  natural  one  to  choose  the 
rharactera  for  the  main  production 
and  these  selections  were  divided 
among  the  schools  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  day  for  the  tryouta  arrived  and 
the  selections  were  duly  made.  A  truly 
democratic  spirit  was  displayed  by  all 
the  children.  Each  group  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  the  very  beet  talent 
chosen  for  the  main  production. 

The  stage  properties,  as  they  were 
gathered,  were  brought  to  each  school 
and  Mrs.  Musson  selected  those  that 
she  felt  would  best  fit  the  needs  of  the 
stage  at  the  Music  Hall. 

The  big  night  arrived!  The  teachers, 
ah  yes,  even  the  director  were  as 
happily  excited  as  the  children.  The 
make-up  committee  was  in  its  place, 
(he  stars  and  their  costumes  were  in 
their  dreating  rooma.  The  prompter 
was  in  her  place.  The  proud  parents, 
friends  of  the  children  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  not  actually  on  the  aet 
Jammed  the  houae. 

The  signal  was  given,  the  footlights 
came  up,  the  houae  lighta  were 
dimmed  and  the  show  was  on! 

What  a  night!  It  was  a  rare  privi¬ 
lege  to  stand  in  the  tcinga  and  watch 
each  child  as  he  went  on  and  came  off 
the  stage.  Such  ability!  Such  poise! 

The  scene  for  the  first  act  was  a 
room  in  the  simple  peasant  home  of 
Peter,  the  broommaker,  and  Gertrude, 
his  wife.  The  act  opened  with  Haensel 
and  Oretel,  the  children  of  Gertrude 
and  Peter,  at  work.  Haensel  com¬ 


plained  of  being  hungry  and  Gretel 
told  him  of  a  Jug  of  milk  that  had 
l>een  sent  in  by  the  neighbors.  Re¬ 
joicing  over  their  good  fortune  the 


children  liegan  to  dance  and  sing. 
Their  Joy  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Gertrude,  who  in  her 
anger  at  the  children  for  not  finishing 


their  work,  knocked  the  jar  from  the 
table  and  spilled  the  precious  milk. 
She  then  drove  the  children  from  the 
house*  and  sent  them  to  the  wood. 
"The  Ilsenstein”,  to  seek  strawberries 
for  their  supper.  Soon  after  this  Peter 
returned  and  brought  the  Joyful  news 
of  a  successful  day's  work. 

The  woodland  scene  that  followed 
was  one  of  rare  artistry.  In  it  Haensel 
and  Gretel  were  lost  in  the  woods.  Be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  sleep  they  sang  the 
famous  “Evening  Prayer"  from  Haen¬ 
sel  and  Gretel  and  the  fourteen  angels 
descended  from  Heaven  to  guard  them. 

The  act  that  followed  had  the  same 
woodland  aetting.  but  added  to  it  was 
the  witches’  house  and  yard.  The 
(icfton  of  the  opera  moved  swiftly  here 
as  a  chorua  of  boys  and  girls  danced 
and  sang  the  witches  ride.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  capture  of  Haensel  and 
Gretel  by  the  witch,  the  destruction 
of  the  witch  and  her  house  and  then 
the  grand  finale  in  which  all  the  cap¬ 


tive  gingerbread  children  were  re¬ 
leased.  Haensel  and  Gretel  were  at 
last  found  by  their  parents.  The  en- 


(Tarn  to  pagr  35) 


Freed  from  the  witches  end  tefely  restored  to  their  parents  egein,  Haensel  and 
Gretel  and  the  gingerbread  children  sing  and  rejoice.  This  is  the  finale. 


An  eerie  scene,  indeed.  The  witches,  replete  with  broomsticks  and  pointed  hats, 
chant  their  weird  lines,  frighteningly  enough,  to  the  delight  of  the  young  eudience. 
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Things  You  Ought  To  Know  About 

Teaching  and  PLAYING 
BRASS  Instruments 


This  discussion  is  oi  a  uniyerscd  nature  in  that,  with  a 
little  intelligence,  the  material  contained  herein  can  be 
applied  to  all  cup-mouthpiece  instnunents.  Anyone 
who  now  teaches  one  of  the  brasses  fluently,  con 
teach  the  rest  of  the  instruments  of  this  family  with  a 
little  honest  effort. 


•  BEFORE  ATTEMPTING  TO  SAY 
ANYTHING  about  the  teaching  and 
playing  of  the  brasaes,  it  is  well  to  take 
up  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  baaia  of 
any  muaical  achievement.  That  ia 
proper  practice.  It  ia  true,  however, 
that  the  braaaea  preaent  a  alightly  dif¬ 
ferent  problem.  Endurance,  warmth  of 
tone,  tonguing,  preaaure  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  againat  the  lipa,  and  flexibility 
are  all  dependent  upon  proper  practice. 

Although  paychologiata  tend  to  dis¬ 
agree,  it  ia  generally  accepted  that  one 
can  progress  quite  rapidly  by  practic¬ 
ing  two  hours  a  day.  Even  though  some 
psychologists  and  educators  feel  that 
improper  practice  is  worse  than  none 
at  all,  many  teachers  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  happy  if  their  students  would 
Just  put  in  their  regular  practice  time. 
As  a  result  of  experience  I  have  found 
that  a  practice  report  signed  by  one  of 
the  parents  frequently  solves  this  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

However,  to  enable  the  student  to 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  on  his 
problems  and  advance  rapidly,  proper 
practice  is  essential  and  must  be 
“preached”  from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  advised  by  most  good  teachers 
that  the  student  should  rest  momenta¬ 
rily  between  each  exercise  and  every 
time  the  lip  muscles  become  noticeably 
tired.  Rest  is  an  important  part  of 
every  practice  period  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  be  advanced  or  just  a  beginner.  If 
the  lips  are  played  upon  beyond  normal 
fatigue,  more  will  be  destroyed  than 
built  up.  Be  rational!  Beginners 
should  practice  several  times  a  day  for 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  any 
one  time.  The  period  is  then  gradually 
lengthened  until  the  student  can  play 
for  long  periods  without  great  fatigue. 

The  Reufins 

The  student  should  be  placed  on  a 
routine  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  is 


necessary  to  warm-up  a  race  horse  be¬ 
fore  putting  him  on  a  track,  for  a  foot¬ 
ball  player  to  limber  up  his  muscles 
before  going  into  the  game,  it  should 
also  be  necessary  for  a  cornetist  or 
trombonist  to  do  a  few  preliminary 
drills  to  get  ready  .for  a  practice  ses¬ 
sion  or  a  concert.  An  advanced  stu¬ 
dent  can  profit  by  a  more  extensive 
routine  while  the  beginner  will  de¬ 
pend  mainly  upon  slow  exercises,  long 
tones,  and  a  few  easy  intervals. 

The  following  points  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  out  a  routine: 

1.  Breathing  exercises  before  start¬ 
ing  to  play  to  make  sure  that  one  is 
breathing  correctly. 

2.  Easy  tones  of  not  more  than  four 
beats  duration  and  between  F  and  F  on 
the  staff.  The  extreme  register  in  either 
direction  should  not  be  attempted  at  all 
at  this  time. 

3.  Slow  intervals,  staying  within  the 
bounds  of  the  staff. 

4.  Long  tones. 

5.  Finger  exercises,  using  a  metro¬ 
nome  to  calculate  improvement  over 
previous  days.  Accuracy  and  not  speed 
is  the  essential  factor. 

6.  Scales.  Concentrate  on  the  difll- 
cult  keys  as  soon  as  the  easy  ones  are 
mastered. 

7.  Lip  slurs.  Must  be  played  slowly 
and  softly.  Fast  lip  slurs  are  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy. 

8.  Articulation. 

The  above  order  is  only  generally 
correct.  For  best  results  it  should  be 
changed  and  ‘over-emphasized’  in  spots 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  For  instance,  an  easy  folk  tune 
may  be  substituted  for  points  2  or  4  if 
it  is  suitable,  and  so  on. 

Embouckurs 

First,  it  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Florent 
of  Northwestern  University  says,  to  be 
broad-minded  about  the  placement  of 


By  Henry  SoUmon 

Inttrumanfal  Instructor 
Francis  Parliar  Sckoel,  Ckicaqo 


Mr.  Sollman  it  at  prasant  anrollad 
in  tka  Nortkwastam  Univarsity  music 
sckoel  and  works  at  Francis  Farkar 
Sckool  durinq  kit  spara  tima.  For 
tka  last  tkrao  years  ka  kat  boon  an- 
qaqad  in  private  taackinq  in  Chicaqo 
and  Evanston.  Fraviously  ko  tarved 
tka  rural  communities  nertk  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  giving  private  lessons 
and  directing  one  cd  tka  last  of  tka 
“Old-Time"  bands. 

the  mouthpiece  upon  the  lips.  It  is 
impossible  for  everyone  to  assume  the 
same  position.  About  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  guide  us  is  the  general  rule 
that  the  thicker  of  the  two  lips  takes 
more  of  the  mouthpiece.  (This  is  not  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  many  other 
things  enter  into  this.)  It  seems  that 
the  average  varies  from  about  %  on 
the  upper  lip  and  %  on  the  lower  lip 
to  the  exact  opposite.  It  is  always 
well  to  have  the  student  place  the 
mouthpiece  as  near  the  center  of  the 
mouth  or  lips  as  possible.  The  most 
important  thing  to  remember  in  the 
placement  of  the  mouthpiece  is  that  it 
must  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  every  time  you  make  a  tone. 
Otherwise  you  will  not  strengthen  any 
certain  part  of  the  lip  or  lip  muscles 
and  when  you  try  to  get  a  tone  it  will 
not  respond  at  all  or  will  be  undepend¬ 
able. 

Above  all  do  not  change  a  student’s 
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rmhouchure  after  he  has  played  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  for  some  time.  It  is  generally 
a  great  waste  of  time  and  both  teacher 
and  student  become  discouraged  over 
the  problem.  It  is  usually  better  to 
■witch  the  student  to  an  instrument 
with  a  larger  mouthpiece  or  another 
family  of  instruments  altogether.  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  minor  changes  may  be 
advisable.  If  a  player  plays  too  much 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  mouthpiece 
and  has  difBculty  with  his  endurance 
and  high  register  he  should  shift  his 
lips  higher  on  the  mouthpiece.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  the  eminent  trombonist 
and  teacher,  Jaroslav  Cimera.  The  be- 
sinning  teacher  should  try  this  only  as 
a  last  resort  and  then  only  when  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  specific  case.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  known  to  ruin  many 
promising  students  by  indiscriminate 
"tinkering”  with  the  embouchure. 

Joseph  Gustat  and  many  other  noted 
teachers  have  found  that  in  the  case  of 
slightly  protruding  teeth,  the  playing 
of  cornet,  trumpet,  or  French  horn  is 
extremely  beneficial.  Mr.  Gustat  worked 
in  cooperation  with  a  St.  Louis  dentist 
who  made  casts  of  the  subjects  and 
noted  some  very  favorable  results. 

In  building  up  a  good  embouchure 
one  must  be  extremely  careful,  which 
further  explains  the  purpose  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  routine.  Arthur  Amsden  says. 
“The  embouchure  can  easily  be  spoiled 
for  the  day,  or  for  several  days,  hy 
merely  Htarting  trrong.”  As  in  the 
routine,  he  also  suggests,  “Always  be¬ 
gin  by  playing  a  few  easy  tones  very 
softly,  scarcely  increasing  the  volume 
at  all.  Blow  them  steady,  long  and 
free,  gradually  applying  a  little  power 
as  the  lips  become  ‘warmed  up.’  Avoid 
extremely  high  notes  until  later.” 

Herbert  L.  Clarke,  probably  the 
greatest  cornetist  of  all  time,  stresses 
soft  playing  even  more  than  Mr. 
Amsden.  On  the  placement  of  the  lips 
and  their  use  he  says,  “As  the  upper 
Jaw  is  stationary,  the  upper  lip  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  the  same.  While 
the  lower  Jaw,  being  movable,  the 
lower  lip  moves  in  many  ways,  is  the 
most  supple  and  really  does  the  most 
amount  of  work  of  the  two.  'The  upper 
lip.  being  the  sensitive  one.  should 
never  be  abused  by  using  the  most 
pressure  upon  it.  If  you  must  use  pres¬ 
sure,  and  it  is  necessary  at  times,  espe¬ 
cially  when  playing  very  loud  and  in 
•he  upper  register,  confine  it  to  the 
lower  Hp,  which  will  stand  more  abuse 
without  tiring,  and  this  allows  the  up¬ 
per  lip  to  vibrate  more  naturally.  Don’t 
tie  it  up  with  too  much  pressure,  which 
will  stop  the  vibration,  become  numb 
and  cause  all  kinds  of  disappoint¬ 
ments.” 

This  statement  brings  us  directly  to 
the  old  fad  of  "non-pressure.”  It  is  a 
proven  fact  that  many  have  been  able 


"Rest  is  an  important  part  of  every  practice 
period  whether  the  student  be  advanced 
or  just  a  beginner,  11  the  lips  are  played 
upon  beyond  normal  latigue,  more  will  be 
destroyed  than  built  up.  Be  rational! 
Beginners  should  practice  several  times  a 
day  lor  not  more  than  iiiteen  minutes  at 
any  one  time.  The  period  is  then  gradually 
lengthened  until  the  student  can  play  lor 
long  periods  without  great  latigue."  >  >  > 


to  hit  “high  C”  by  suspending  the  cor¬ 
net  with  a  string  and  applying  prac¬ 
tically  no  pressure  at  all.  Some  of  the 
theories  and  general  principles  are 
worth  thinking  over.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  difllcult  to  imagine 
an  orchestra  playing  Wagner  or  a 
band  marching  down  the  street  making 
a  big  impression  when  the  brasses  are 
using  no  pressure  at  all.  Pressure 
against  the  lips  should  be  gradually 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible  because 
it  makes  response  more  diffcult.  An¬ 
other  way  of  looking  at  this  is  as 
Thieck  says  that  “no  pressure  should 
be  placed  against  the  lips  until  the  lip 
muscles  are  ready.”  On  the  subject  of 
pressure,  Hayden  Shepard  says,  “The 
least  amount  of  pressure  possible  to 
produce  a  clear.  Arm  tone,  the  better 
for  the  lip  muscles.” 

Articulation 

Articulation  is  the  necessary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  tongue  in  the  production 
of  a  tone.  Since  this  movement  is  next 
to  automatic,  the  student  should  not  be 
confused  by  elaborate  theories  of  tongu- 
ing.  However,  if  the  student  has  dif- 
flculty  in  tonguing,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  this.  In  general,  the 
less  one  says  about  tonguing  to  the 
student  the  better  are  his  chances  of 
doing  it  right. 

The  little  illustration  about  blowing 
a  foreign  particle  off  the  tongue  with  a 
buxxing  (spluttering)  of  the  lips  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Have  the  pupil  demonstrate 
this  before  trying  it  on  the  mouthpiece. 
Lucille  Young  even  advocates  the 
practice  of  using  the  mouthpiece  alone. 
This  is  very  sensible  in  that  it  elim¬ 
inates  many  problems  and  enables  one 
to  concentrate  on  tone  production 
alone.  You  should  by  this  time  have 
the  function  of  the  tongue  clarifled  in 
the  student’s  mind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tongu¬ 
ing  is  purely  a  muscular  activity  and 
perfection  is  the  result  of  exercise  and 
practice.  The  tongue  merely  serves  the 
function  of  a  valve  by  starting  the 


tone.  Del  Staigers  says  that  the  tone 
should  commence  with  the  ’t’  sound 
and  is  simple  as  saying  a  "cup  of  tea.” 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  tone 
start  with  the  plosive  ‘t*  with  a  good 
kick  in  it  and  not  the  lazy  ‘d’  or  ’th’  as 
is  sometimes  heard.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  warn  beginners  to  follow 
the  attack  with  a  steady  stream  ofuiir 
and  make  the  tone  musical  throughout. 
Disregard  the  ‘tu’,  ‘ta’,  or  ‘te’  as  given 
in  most  instruction  books  because  the 
added  vowels  tend  to  confuse  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Some  pupils  even  follow  through 
the  attack  with  a  hum  which  causes  a 
very  disagreeable  result.  (When 
properly  controlled,  this  is  the  method 
used  to  play  chords  on  the  cornet  or 
trumpet.)  In  addition  to  this,  there 
may  be  rare  cases  where  it  would  prove 
beneficial  to  give  the  student  plain 
tongue  exercises  such  as  trying  to 
point  and  lengthen  the  tongue  and  also 
to  wag  the  member  rapidly  from  side 
to  side  and  up  and  down,  but  this  is  to 
be  doubted. 

It  is  necessary  to  strive  for  a  clean 
stacatto  from  the  very  first.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  speed,  it  must  at  all  times 
sound  clear  and  hrilliant,  and  not 
chopped  off  with  a  ‘sluggish’  tongue, 
that  is,  do  not  cut  the  tone  off  with  the 
tongue  so  it  sounds  like  Hut-tut’,  except 
as  the  new  tone  is  tongued  the  old  one 
is  then  automatically  cut  out. 

As  soon  as  this  method  of  tonguing 
is  mastered,  the  student  should  learn 
"legato  tonguing.”  This  is  merely  a 
lessening  of  the  beginning  kick  on  each 
note  until  it  approaches  the  slur  in  the 
end  result.  At  no  time,  however,  should 
the  beginning  kick  be  the  least  bit 
offensive,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
tonguing  used.  The  kick  should  be  in 
character  with  the  note  and  the  music 
being  played. 

After  the  student  has  played  for 
some  time  and  has  a  rapid,  clean  single 
tongue,  one  may  safely  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  famous  double  and  triple 
stacatto  or  double  and  triple  tongue. 
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By  Roger  Lee 

Send  Now  k>r  This 
Complete  Instructor 


Thu  naw,  ri9ht  up-fo-fha-minuta  aditien 
of  "How  fo  Twirl  a  Baton"  it  tha  most  com*  i 
plata,  authoritativa  and  ofRcially  accurata 
baton  twirling  instructor  avar  publithad. 
Covart  37  tubjactt,  including  all  rudimantt 
and  all  officially  raquirad  twirls  and  routinas 
usad  in  school  contasts. 

From  Beginner  to  Champion 

Starting  with  tha  most  primary  tundaman- 
tals  of  tha  art,  this  book  carafully  but  swiftly 
loads  tha  boginnar  from  tha  momant  hit 
baton  it  unwrappad  straight  through  its  in- 
tarasting  pagos  of  routina  latsont  right  up 
to  tha  hiqhast  standard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  tha  book  it  idaal  for  clast  instruction  ' 
as  wall  at  for  individual  study.  | 

Profusely  lllustrefed  | 

Evary  hold,  ovary  fingar  position,  ovary  ' 
gosturo,  ovary  mova  in  oach  and  ovary  rou¬ 
tina  is  cloarly  illustratad  with  unmistakabla 
drawings  and  fully  aiplainad  by  tait.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quickly  mastar  tha  baton, 
maraly  by  studying  this  book.  No  outsido 
instruction  it  raquirad,  although  it  is  mora  ! 
fun  to  loam  twirling  in  a  clast  which  utat  ' 
this  taitbook. 

A  High  School  Twirler  Wrote  It  | 

Tharo  is  not  a  complicatod  santanca  in  | 
this  antira  volumo.  It  it  writtan  and  com- 
pilad  in  its  antiroty  for  tha  high  school 
twirlar  by  a  high  school  championship  twirlar 
who  hat  taught  tha  art  by  diract  instruction 
for  morn  than  two  yoart  and  knows  just  how 
to  prasant  hit  tubfact.  Evary  contast  routina 
boars  its  official  nama. 

This  it  tha  most  ramarkablo  baton  twirling 
instructor  avar  publithad.  It  is  complota  in 
ovary  datail,  it  accaptad  and  andorsad  at 
absolutaly  authoritativa,  yat  tha  prico  of 
this  book  it  only  $1.  kaaping  it  within  tha 
aaty  roach  of  ovary  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  bo  a  twirlar.  Sant  postpaid  to  any  ad- 
dross  upon  racoipt  of  prica. 

Don't  dalay.  Gat  in  tha  front  now.  Sand 
far  your  copy  today,  sura. 

If  you  sand  ehack,  add  Sc  for  aichanga. 
Currancy  or  postaga  stamps  accaptabla. 

The  School  Musicicm 

230  No.  Michigan  Ava.  Chioaga,  IN. 


If  pi'u|M-rly  (auKlit.  theiM!  iit-w  U-r-h- 
nlquea  may  add  iiotii'eably  to  the  atu- 
dent’a  performance  and  will  add  im¬ 
measurable  enthusiasm. 

In  teaching  these  more  intricate 
tonguings,  always  start  the  pupil  say¬ 
ing  the  plosive  *t'  rapidly  and  evenly 
without  the  instrument.  After  working 
with  this  for  a  short  while  on  the  trip¬ 
let  form,  he  is  ready  to  substitute  the 
■k'  on  the  last  note  of  every  triplet  so 
that  it  will  give  the  following  result, 
ttkttkttkttk 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cimera  that 
the  most  common  mistake  of  students 
is  rushing  the  second  note  of  each 
triple  tongue  figure.  This  sounds  like 
two  sixteenths  followed  by  an  eighth, 
ttk  tt  k 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  stress 
even  placement  of  the  notes  from  the 
very  first,  because  a  habit  once  learned 
is  difficult  to  unlearn.  This  is  the 
"bugbear"  of  many  students  and  fa¬ 
mous  professionals.  As  a  remedy  or 
precautionary  measure  I  suggest  slow 
practice  and  alternating  straight  tongii- 
ing  with  triple  tonguing  as  follows: 
ttt  ttk  ttt  ttk 

For  complete  mastery  of  triple  tongu¬ 
ing  It  is  well  to  practice  the  figure  trac¬ 
ing  the  ‘k’  on  the  first  or  second  note 
and  also  on  all  three.  As  a  last  word 
in  triple  tonguing  exercises,  Mr.  Flor- 
ent  has  many  of  his  students  use  the 
double  tongue  syllables  on  the  triplet 
figure,  the  ‘k’  receiving  the  accented 
lieat  in  every  other  group.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  possible  tonguings; 

а.  ktt  ktt  H-tt  A-tt 

h.  fkt  fkt  fkt  fkt 

c.  Ickk  A'kk  Akk  Akk 

d.  fkt  Atk  fkt  Atk 

Brssthing 

The  first  requisite  to  good  breathing 
is  correct  posture.  It  is  almost  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  the  pupil  to  stand  for  the 
first  few  lessons  because  it  is  easier  to 
have  a  constant  check  on  his  breathing. 
In  standing,  the  following  points 
should  be  noted. 

1.  The  feet  should  be  |>arallel. 

2.  The  knees  should  not  be  locked 
but  slightly  flexed. 

3.  The  pelvis  should  be  tilted  so 
that  the  base  is  flat  and  the  abdomen 
does  not  spill  forward. 

4.  There  should  be  a  feeling  of 
stretch  from  the  abdomen  to  the  base 
of  the  rib  cage. 

б.  The  shoulders  should  be  left  to 
hang  normally  and  not  ‘thrown  back’ 
as  is  so  often  suggested. 

6.  The  head  should  balance  on  the 
spinal  column.  After  such  a  procedure 
of  posture  check-up,  the  pupil  is  more 
likely  to  sit  properly  when  this  time 
comes  if  his  attention  is  called  to  it 
frequently.  The  only  reason  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  pupil  to  sit  is  the  fact  that 
(Turn  to  pope  47) 


Lois  Schaefer 
Flute 

Yakima,  Washington 
Rrst  Division 
Region  I,  1940 


Leit  Scksufur,  for  tkra*  yuan  National 
Rr«t  division  flutist,  ralatas  that  har  graatast 
thrill  was  maating  and  aichanging  "fluta 
talk"  with  Gaorgas  Barrara,  aminant  artist, 
who  gava  a  concart  racantly  in  connaction 
with  Yakima's  community  concart  sarias. 

Diligant  practica  has  brought  rawards  to 
Lois,  four  National  Ragional  madals  for  har 
aicallant  work  with  fluta  and  piano. 

Lois  considars  harsalf  astramaly  fortunata 
in  living  in  a  music-loving  city,  for  it  givat 
har  tha  opportunity  to  do  solo  work  at 
woman's  clubs,  sarvica  clubs,  churchas,  and 
with  musical  organisations,  flarhaps  har  most 
ambitious  affort  was  har  appaaranca,  last 
Dacambar,  as  soloist  with  tha  Yakima  Civic 
Symphony  orchastra.  Sha  parformad  Chami- 
nada's  Concartino  for  Fluta  and  Orchastra. 
considarad  a  most  difficult  composition  de¬ 
manding  unusual  technical  skill.  Another 
number  was  Tha  Little  White  Donkey  by 
Ibart,  in  which  sha  gave  an  aacaptional 
parformanca. 

Last  summar,  Lois  attandad  tha  High 
School  Music  Institute  sponsored  by  tha 
University  at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  there 
gained  much  knowledge  in  fluta,  woodwind 
ansambla  and  orchastra  work.  Sha  is  now 
earning  monay  to  go  to  music  camp  this 
summar  by  teaching  a  class  of  beginning 
fluta  students. 
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ROUTINES  for  the 

Twirling  CORPS 


•  THE  TWIRLING  CORPS  affords  an 
Ideal  opportunity  for  students  who 
have  a  particular  interest  and  aptitude 
in  specialized  gymnastics  and  music. 
An  excellent  group  activity,  the  corps 
requires  cooperation  and  teamwork,  yet 
aiso  stimulates  individuality,  t^ach 
girl  may  work  to  the  extent  of  her  own 
desires  in  acquiring  a  high  degree  of 
individual  skill. 

As  an  intermission  event  at  basket 
ImII  games,  the  twirling  corps  fur¬ 
nishes  an  interesting  diversion  for  spec¬ 
tators  who  view  its  appearances  with 
considerable  delight,  thus  giving  the 
girls  a  chance  to  display  their  skill 
to  their  parents  and  the  community. 

Aesthetic  tastes  are  encouraged  by 
attractive  uniforms,  beautiful  forma¬ 
tions  and  graceful  movements,  which 
seem  to  be  enjoyed  more  than  lavish, 
spectacular  exhibitions. 

Inquiries  from  music  directors  in 
various  states  concerning  our  All- 
Girls  Twirling  Corps  denote  a  growing 
interest  in  this  type  of  twirling.  The 
corps  can  l)e  used  as  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation,  in  conne<’tion  with  the  band  on 
the  football  gridiron  and  the  basket 
ball  court.  Although  drum  majors  have 
been  In  vogue  for  years,  the  twirling 
corps  is  in  the  embryonic  stage. 

The  Georgetown  high  school,  with  an 
enrollment  of  420  students,  has  enthu¬ 
siastically  supported  a  sixteen-baton 
corps  for  two  years.  In  many  instan¬ 
ces,  it  has  greatly  enhanced  the  music 
department  even  though  twirling  is 
considered  an  art  far  inferior  to  music. 
School  spirit  and  organization  spirit 
has  grown.  Applause  for  the  spinners 
has  led  to  ( never-before-heard-of )  ap¬ 
plause  for  and  expressed  appreciation 
of,  the  pep  band.  Discrimination  of 
candidates  as  to  vocal  ability  may  lead 
to  a  choral  organization  for  singing 
popular  and  s<'hool  songs.  In  fact, 
there  are  innumerable  possibilities 
for  this  mobile  group. 

Questions  most  frequently  asked  are 
“How  did  you  organize  the  twirling 
corps?"  and  "Are  there  any  books  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  twirling  corps?  If  not. 
how  do  you  make  the  routines?” 

Orqaniiation 

The  Georgetown  high  school 
twirling  corps  was  originated  by 
students  who  were  ambitious  to  (lil 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  graduated 
drum  major.  They  became  enthu¬ 
siastic  abr  lit  practicing  twirling  rudi- 


Tba  Gaorqatown  kiqh  school  twiriinq  corps  of  sizfscn  •Hracfivo  younq  Udias, 
accomplishod  acrobat,  arc  favorites  with  tha  community. 


twiriing  corps.  I  submit  the  following 
program  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
work  being  done. 

Marchinq  Routine 
Starting  Position 


By  Glenn  A.  DeLand, 
Principed 

and 

Earl  Houts, 
Instriunentol  Director 
Georgetown,  Illinois  High  School 

nients  in  unison.  The  unisonal  rudi¬ 
mentary  twirling  became  unisonal 
combinations  of  rudiments  and  trick 
spins.  These  were  made  easy  by  count¬ 
ing  out  loud.  This  facilitated  muscular 
coordination,  insured  correct  tempi 
and  aided  the  learning  proceis.  All 
rudiments,  combinations  and  tricks 
have  a  name  and  a  certain  number  of 
counts  are  required  for  performance. 
Many  were  suggested  by  the  students. 

The  girls  terminated  the  "broom¬ 
stick  regime”  by  purchasing  rubber- 
tipped  wooden  practice  batons.  Chrome 
liaions  were  added  for  performances. 
Later,  marching  formations  were  un¬ 
dertaken.  Finally,  simultaneous 
marching  formations  and  twirling  rou¬ 
tines  were  synchronized  with  counter- 
twirling  routines,  by  counting. 

Miss  Bernice  Gardener,  drum  major¬ 
ette,  now  has  charge  of  the  drilling. 
Uniforms  were  made  by  the  mothers 
from  a  commercial  pattern. 

Twiriinq-Marchinq  Roufinat 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
are  no  hooks  being  published  for  the 
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FAMOUS 

SELECTIONS 

by 

Ethelbert  Nevin 

Arranged 

for  Instrumentalists 


MIGHTY  LAK*  A  ROSE 

Arrange  for:  j 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO . 50 

CELLO  AND  PIANO . )0 

CORNET  AND  PIANO . 60 

E-FLAT  SAXOPHONE  AND 

PIANO . 30 

•B-FLAT  CLARINET  SOLO . 50 

•B-FLAT  CLARINET  AND  PIANO  I.IO 

•B-FLAT  CORNET  SOLO . 50 

•B-FLAT  CORNET  AND  PIANO  1.10 
•E-FLAT  ALTO  SAXOPHONE  j 

SOLO . 50  I 

•E-FLAT  ALTO  SAXOPHONE  i 

AND  PIANO  .  1.10  ! 

•TROMBONE  (OR  BARITONE)  | 

SOLO  . 50 

•TROMBONE  (OR  BARITONE)  I 

AND  PIANO  . 1.10 


A  DAY  IN  VENICE 

(Vannxia) 

.Suilr 

Dawn  *  Gondoliart 
Vanatlan  Lova  Song  *  Good  Night 
Arranged  for: 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO  .  1.50 

VIOLIN,  CELLO  AND  PIANO  2.00 


VENETIAN  LOVE  SONG 

(From  "A  Day  in  Vanica"  Suita) 
j  Arranged  for: 


VIOLIN  AND  PIANO . 60 

CELLO  AND  PIANO . 60 

'  STRING  OUARTET . 40 


GONDOLIERS 

(From  “A  Day  in  Vanica"  Suita) 
Arranged  for: 

WOOD-WIND  QUINTET 

(Fiuta,  Oboa,  B-flat  Clarinat, 

Horn  in  F,  and  Batsoon) 
Complato  with  Scorn,  $1.25 

•/n  “Ten  Famoux  Solot" 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

F.irrytkinq  m  Music  PuNiratious 
fVorld's  largest  Stock 
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R.  fact*  (pann  around  l>odyt 
.March  (pivot  ia  B. t  16  pace*-  'bout 
face — march  16  paces 
Files  1  and  3  'bout  face 
Files  2  and  3  ro  west  (dress  R.  and  L. I 
12  paces 

Files  1  and  4  ro  east  (dress  R.  and  L.> 


12  paces 

X  X 

o< — X  ^  X — >0 
o< —  X  I  X  - >0 

® 

O  < —  X  X  - to 

O  <-X  X— »o 

X  X 


Whistle,  2,  3,  4  twirl  routine  D  (see 
below) 

Whistle,  2,  3.  4  'bout  face  -March  16 
paces  (batons  in  forward  position) 
Halt  and  salute — attention 
Whistle,  'bout  face  and  march  8  paces 
as  indicated 


face 

March  12  paces  and  ro  into  diaRonal 
an  indicated. 


B.  beats  time. 

Odd  numbers  do  R.  hand  wrist  twirl 
(4  beats  RoinR  up.  4  beats  going 
down) — even  numbers  do  2-hand 
twirl. 

Routino  D 

(founts 


1-8 — 16  RiRht  hand  wrist  twirls  (4 
going  up,  4  going  down ) 

1,  2 — 2  R.H.  flgure  8’s 
3,  4,  5 — Pass  around  back  of  legs 
6,  7,  8 — Pass  around  back  under  left 
leg 

1,  2.  3 — Pass  around  back  under  right 
leg 

1-8 — 8  Two  hand  twirls 

1 —  1  Cartwheel  to  left  hand 

2— 1  F'lgure  8  ^ 

3 —  Pass  around  back 

1-8 — 8  R.  H.  horizontal  twirls 

1 —  1  ('artwheel  to  left  hand 

2 —  1  Figure  8 

:t  Pass  around  back 
1-8—8  R.  H.  horizontal  twirls  and  turn 
on  6 

1 — 1  Figure  8 

2.  .3  -Pass  around  back 
4  -  High  throw 


Stsrduit 
Position  A 


X//. 


Nos.  2.  4,  5,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  do  2-hand 
twirls 

No.  3  does  2-hand  twirls  above  the  head 
Nos.  6  and  7  do  "pretzel  routine" 

Nsg  Swinging 

The  girls  think  that  flag  swinging  is 
a  secondary  art  to  twirling,  however, 
(Turn  to  pogr  47) 
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The  Bremen,  Indiana,  High  School  Band 

By  W.  T.  Duganne  IV^T  * 

Direcfor,  High  School  Band  lYioves  in 

Bramaa,  Indiaaa 


in  conaideration  of  the  tranaferring  of 
inatrumenta,  chaira  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  atage  for  concert  forma- 
tiona. 

The  phyaical  aapect  of  the  band 
room  ia  pleaaant  and  inapirational. 


warm  or  cold  air  into  the  room  aa  re¬ 
quired.  A  large  ventilator  ahaft  at  the 
oppoaite  aide  of  the  room  inaurea  a 
good  circulation  of  air. 

Although  the  uonditlona  concerning 
temperature,  ventilation,  light  and  lo- 


0  A  BAND  ROOM,  where  individual 
or  claaa  leaaona  are  taught,  ahould 
have  a  muaical  atmoaphere,  not  only 
regarding  phyaical  elementa  eaaen- 
tlal  to  auch  functlona,  but  alao  in  re¬ 
lation  to  aeathetic  valuea.  The  band 
room  ahould  be  a  cheerful,  inviting 
place  which  will  inapire  the  pupil  to 
more  productive  atudy,  and  cauae  him 
(0  be  eager  to  return. 

In  September,  1939,  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Bremen  School  of  German 
Townahip,  Marahall  County,  Indiana 
waa  dedicated  by  Governor  Townaend, 
and  achool  aeaaiona  commenced.  Thia 
waa  particularly  important  to  the 
Bremen  high  achool  band,  aa  the  plana 
lor  the  new  achool  included  a  band 
room  auitabie  for  uae  aa  an  inatruc- 
tion  atudio  and  rehearaal  room. 

The  band  room  in  the  old  achool 
building  had  been  located  in  the  baae- 
ment  of  the  gymnaaium,  and  muaical 
work  waa  carried  on  with  conaider- 
able  difflciilty  becauae  of  inadequate 
heating  and  lighting,  and  the  intoler¬ 
able  noiae  of  the  phyaical  education 
claaaea  and  receaa  perioda  conducted 
on  the  gymnaaium  floor  directly  above 
the  band  room. 

The  new  Bremen  achool  ia  a  two-. 
*lory  edifice  of  modern,  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  containing  more  than  fifty 
claaa  rooma.  oflicea  and  auxiliary 
rooiua.  Dr.  G.  M.  Buck  ia  Townahip 
Trustee,  and  T.  A.  Kleckner  ia  Prin¬ 
cipal. 

The  band  room  ia  in  the  gymnaaium, 
at  one  end  of  the  large  atage,  and  on 
stage  level ;  a  very  convenient  location 


B/9rf9A 


<^m$ 


PL/^TE  I-  FLOOR  RCFN  3RND  BOOM 


cation  were  ideal  we  found  the  acoua- 
tica  far  from  aatiafactory  becauae  of 
the  hard  aurfacea  of  the  walla,  floor 
and  ceiling.  A  teat  with  a  trumpet 
and  atop  watch  indicated  an  echo 
which  continued  longer  than  alx  aec- 
onda  after  ceaaation  of  the  original 
sound!  This  condition  was,  of  course, 
fatal  to  succescful  band  performance. 

We  decided  to  try  absorption  of  the 
echo  by  installing  heavy  drapery. 
But  we  desired  to  limit  the  amount  of 
drapery  as  m’uch  as  possible,  to  avoid 
marring  the  beauty  of  the  room.  The 
problem  was  to  ascertain  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  drapery  capable  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  absorption,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  location  of  the 
drapery. 

Another  adaptation  of  the  trumpet 
and  stop  watch  test  established  the 
principal  points  of  sound  impact.  A 
sensitive  bell  bar  was  placed  in  vari- 
ious  locations,  while  trumpet  tones 
were  sounded.  The  response  of  the 
bell  bar  to  the  echo  waa  carried 
through  a  microphone  to  a  loud 
apeaker  in  another  room,  where  the  ant- 
plifled  bell  responses  were  timed  by  a 
stop  watch.  Thus  we  determined  where 
the  drapery  would  be  most  effective,  and 
it  was  accordingly  installed.  Changes  in 
the  placement  of  the  furniture  also  aided 
in  shielding  the  sound  from  the  hard 
walls.  The  installation  of  the  drapery 
and  the  re-arrangement  of  the  furniture 
resulted  In  shortening  the  duration  of  the 
(Turn  to  page  48) 


The  floor  is  covered  with  a  dark,  mot¬ 
tled  composition  resembling  linoleum. 
Walls  are  of  glazed  tile,  light  buff  in 
color,  and  the  ceiling  is  plastered  in 
a  duli  white.  Four  large,  overhead 
lamps  provide  indirect  lighting,  sel¬ 
dom  required  during  day  time,  aa  the 
entire  south  wall  ia  composed  of  win¬ 
dows,  giving  the  room  a  cheerful,  nat¬ 
ural  light. 

The  temperature  is  maintained  at 
a  comfortable  degree  by  a  thermo¬ 
stat-controlled  heat  unit  which  blows 


Sanier  Librarian  Marilyn  BiHwy  inspach  tha  mutic  filat  in  Braman  kiqk  school  band's 
naw  music  room.  Ska,  with  Junior  Librarian  Robart  Wahcal  is  complataly  rasponsibla 
for  library  sarvica  to  fka  band. 


By  Cyril  E.  O'Brien 

Former  Itf  Trumpeter,  State 
Symphony 

Teacher  of  Cornet  and  Trumpet 
Burl!n9ten.  Varment 

•  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  SYM¬ 
PHONY  orchentra  trumpeter  are  va¬ 
ried  and  important  and  althoufch  much 
material  has  been  written  about  the 
young  player  and  bin  problema,  includ¬ 
ing  high  notes,  tonguing.  legato  and 
the  many  solos  for  the  instrument,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  symphonic  phase 
of  playing  the  trumpet  has  been  neg- 
le<-ted  in  music  Journals  and  instruc¬ 
tion  books.  Music  schools  and  con¬ 
servatories  cover  the  Held  thoroughly 
l)iit  all  cannot  have  the  good  fortune 
to  study  at  such  institutions. 

Symphonic  work  requires  a  sharp 
vigorous  attack  with  carefui  attention 
to  dynamics,  accent  marks,  crescendos 
and  the  like.  One  should  have  a  good 
command  of  all  the  scales,  especially 
the  sharp  keys  which  I  feel  are  sadly 
neglected.  All  scales  have  the  same 
progressions  or  steps,  the  difference  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Hngering.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  pianist  has  to  use  all 
ten  Hngers  and  the  violinist  almost  as 
niaiiy,  it  should  not  be  diflkmlt  to  ex¬ 
ecute  any  scales  or  combinations  of 
lingering  on  the  trumpet  which  has  but 
three  valves,  requiring  the  use  of  only 
three  lingers.  Tlte  way  to  master  them 
is  by  practicing  the  scales  slowly  at 
Hrst.  increasing  the  speed  as  progress 
is  made.  Try  for  accuracy  rather  than 
speed. 

Yon  must  become  familiar  with  the 
K  natural,  R  natural.  and  0$  scales 
(four,  flve.  six  and  seven  sharps  re¬ 
spectively),  to  be  able  to  transpose, 
which  is  another  necessary  require¬ 
ment  for  this  type  of  work.  It  is  no 
harder  to  play  the  E  natural  scale 
(four  sharps)  than  it  is  to  execute 
the  ('  aitile.  Xo  matter  how  many 
sharps  or  flats  are  indicated,  remem- 
Iter,  you  have  only  three  valves  on  the 
trumpet. 

As  stated  a  It  o  v  e  ,  the  symphony 
trumpeter  must  have  a  clear  precise 
attack.  Never  use  the  syllables  “dua” 
or  '‘thn”  which  make  the  tongue  thick 
and  heavy,  but  pronounce  “tee”  or  “tu” 
which  comes  from  the  point  of  the 
tongue. 

Strive  to  acquire  a  good  staccato 
tongue.  This  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
many  of  our  young  brass  players.  A 
good  study  for  this  will  be  found  on 
pages  14  to  16  in  the  Arban  book.  More 
advanced  studies  will  be  found  on 
pages  28  to  32  inclusive  in  the  same 
l>ook.  These  last,  if  practiced  daily, 
should  keep  the  tongue  limber.  Whether 
playing  “piano”  or  “forte.”  the  attack 
should  be  sharp  and  clear.  Once  you 
have  started  the  tone,  keep  it  steady. 


Symphonic 

Routine  And  Transposition  For  The  Young 

TRUMPETER 


Do  not  U8t‘  vibrato.  The  pure  natural 
tone  of  the  trumpet  in  most  desirable. 

Dynamics  must  Ite  carefully  ob¬ 
served.  These  are  the  various  marks 
in  music, — piano,  forte,  crescendo  and 
all  accent  marks.  When  you  are  called 
upon  for  a  crescendo,  do  not  attempt 
to  produce  too  much  volume  at  once. 
There  should  be  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  “piano”  and  “forte”.  The  idea 
is  to  build  up  to  a  climax.  If  you 
expend  yourself  all  at  once,  there  is 
nothing  left. 

In  the  symphony  orchestra,  the  brass 
section  usually  plays  as  a  unit.  There 
is  little  solo  work,  as  a  rule.  This 
section  should  play  together  as  nearly 
as  possible  rather  than  as  seven  or 
eight  different  performers.  The  "brass" 
consists  of  two  to  four  horns,  two  to 
four  trumpets,  three  tromliones  and 
tuba.  Some  wonderful  effects  can  Im' 
obtained  by  a  good  brass  se<'tiun  play¬ 
ing  with  good  intonation! 

1  have  noticed  in  many  s<-liool  and 
amateur  symphony  orchestras  that,  fre¬ 
quently,  the  first  chair  player  stands 
out,  while  the  second  and  third  parts 
are  quite  weak  or  not  heard  at  all. 
This  should  not  be  so.  In  order  to  get 
the  proper  solidity  and  effect,  all  the 
parts  should  be  played  with  the  proper 
volume.  Much  improvement  can  he 
made  if  this  section  is  rehearsed  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Trantpmifion 

The  first  trumpets  in  use  years  ago 
were  without  valves.  The  performer 
had  a  few  “open"  tones  which  he  could 
produce  much  like  the  army  bugle  or 
trumpet.  In  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  playing  music  in  any 
orchestral  key,  they  were  provided 
with  crooks  (extra  tubing  of  various 
lengths)  that  c*ould  be  inserted,  chang¬ 
ing  the  pitch  to  any  key  desired,  while 
the  performer  always  played  in  the  key 
of  C  on  his  trumpet.  Hence  we  And 
trumpets  in  those  days  in  Biy.  C.  D.  E|). 
E,  F,  G  and  A  played  by  inserting  these 
various  crooks.  Needless  to  say,  the 
intonation  roust  have  been  very  bad, 
using  all  these  different  crooks  on  one 
trumpet. 

With  the  advent  of  the  valve 
trumpet,  capable  of  playing  in  any 
key,  the  old  system  was  dropped  and 
music  was  scored  mostly  for  the  Bt; 


trumpet.  However,  trumpeters  arc  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  play  from  | 
trumpet  parts  written  in  the  old  days  | 
and  they  must  know  how  to  make  the  j 
ne<-e88ary  transpositions  in  playing  on  f 
the  R|)  trumpet. 

The  art  of  transposition  is  the  read¬ 
ing  or  writing  of  a  piece  of  music  in  | 
another  key  than  the  one  in  which  it  | 
is  written.  This  interesting  art  doesn’t  i 
require  any  special  gift  to  learn.  Study 
and  patient  practice  will  solve  the 
problem.  If  you  have  studied  your  | 
scales  as  referred  to  above,  you  have  i 
the  means  to  open  a  most  Interestinit 
field. 

There  are  several  ways  of  transims- 
Ing.  such  as  taking  away  or  adding 
sharps  or  flats,  reading  the  notes  i 
through  different  clefs  and  other  C 
methods.  i 

The  first  method  I  will  describe  re-  : 
(inires  the  student  to  Itecome  familiar  i 
with  the  different  scales  and  intervals. 
Always  reinenil>er,  your  trumpet  is 


Eismpla  A 


At  PUysd  on  Bn  Trumpof 


pitched  in  R|;.  First,  we  will  take  up 
the  C  trumpet  transpositions.  In  the 
scale  of  C.  B^  is  one  tone  lower  ( a  ma¬ 
jor  second)  so  it  follows  that  the  B; 
trumpet  sounds  one  tone  lower  thai 
the  C  trumpet  and  in  order  to  play 
parts  written  for  C  trumpet,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  transpose  every  note  one 
tone  higher  and  raise  the  key  signa¬ 
ture  one  higher.  If  in  C  major,  the 
transposed  key  will  be  D  major,  two 
sharps.  F  and  C.  Do  not  forget  this 
new  key.  See  Example  A. 

Now,  see  Example  B,  a  short  phrase 
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from  the .  National  Anthem.  After 
studying  the  diagrams  of  the  varions 
transpositions,  the  student  should  be 
familiar  with  the  various  intervals.  Al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  that  your  trumpet 
is  pitched  in  B^.  That  note,  B)),  is 
your  foundation  note.  For  instance, 
from  Bh  to  C  is  a  major  second,  B^  to  I) 
a  major  third,  Bh  to  Eh  a  major  fourth. 
Bi)  to  E  natural  an  augmented  fourth 
(4>4  tones)  and  Bh  to  F  a  major  fifth. 


Another  metluMl  is  to  sec  the  notes 
through  the  use  of  different  clefs.  Ex¬ 
ample  C  shows  the  different  clefs  in 
relation  to  the  treble  clef. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  student 
will  be  able  to  make  use  of  all  these 
clefs  at  once.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
familiarize  himself  with  the  bass  clef. 
By  so  doing,  he  will  succeed  in  learn¬ 
ing  an  easy  way  to  make  several  of 
the  common  transpositions.  The  trans¬ 


position  of  a  third  higher  can  lie  ac¬ 
complished  by  reading  the  notes  with 
the  aid  of  the  bass  clef.  This  transpo¬ 
sition  of  a  third  higher  corresponds  to 
the  D  trumpet.  The  notes  are  read  in 
the  bass  clef  and  played  two  octaves 

EiampU  E 


Trumpet  in  Bb 


Trumpet  in  Ep 


higher.  Example  I)  gives  two  transpo¬ 
sitions  of  a  third  higher,  (a)  is  In  the 
key  of  C,  the  transposed  key  a  third 
higher  is  E  major  (four  sharps). 

The  transposition  of  a  fourth  higher 
corresponds  to  the  Eb  trumpet.  There 
are  many  different  "systems"  iii  khis 
one  of  a  fourth  and  also  a  fifth  higher. 
One  of  the  two  methods  shown  in  Ex¬ 
ample  E  are  used  by  many  musicians. 
The  first  plan  consists  of  seeing  the 
fourth  higher  through  the  treble  clef. 
The  second  plan  consists  in  seeing  it 
through  the  aid  of  the  bass  clef  but 
reading  it  one  note  higher.  The  new 
key  a  fourth  higher  than  C  is  F  major 
(one  fiat). 

The  transposition  of  a  fifth  higher 
corresponds  to  the  F  trumpet.  (Se«> 
Example  F).  This  transposition  can 
be  done  in  two  ways,  (1)  either 
through  the  aid  of  the  treble  clef,  see¬ 
ing  the  transposed  notes  a  fifth  higher. 

or  (2)  through  the 
aid  of  the  bass  clef, 
by  reading  the  note 
in  the  space  or  line 
immediately  above, 
according  to  whether 
the  note  is  written  in 
the  space  or  on  the 


Tk«  sbov*  showi  how  to  play  a  part  for  trumpat  in  C,  on  tha  Bk  trumpat,  a  major  lacond 

higkar. 


Tka  abova  ikowt  kow  to  play  a  part  for  trumpat  in  D  on  tka  Bk  trumpat,  a  major  tkird 

kiykar. 


Tka  abova  ikowt  kow  to  play  a  part  for  trumpat  in  Ek.  on  tka  Bk  trumpat,  a  major  fourtk 

kigkar. 


Tka  abova  ikowi  kow  to  play  a  part  for  trumpat  in  E  natural  on  tka  Bk  trumpat,  an 
au9mantad  fourtk  (4'/2  tonai)  kigkar. 


Tka  abova  ikowt  kow  to  play  a  part  for  trumpat  in  F,  on  tka  Bk  trumpat,  a  major 

fiftk  kigkar. 

Exampla  C 


i3 

Cr  A  r*  r 


C 

Trabla  Claf 


c 

Alto  Claf 


Tanor  Claf 


c 

Bait  Claf 


Exampla  0 


(a)  Trumpat  in  D  a  third  kigkar  (b)  Trumpat  in  B.  Play  in  Ban  Claf  2 

octavai  higher. 


line.  The  new  key,  a  fifth  higher 
than  C,  will  be  G  major  (one  sharp). 

The  student  being  familiar  with  the 
treble  clef,  will  now  become  acquainted 
with  the  bass  clef.  Work  out  the  trans¬ 
positions  with  this  clef.  Later  you  can 
study  the  alto  and  tenor  clefs.  These 
are  both  “C”  clefs  as  they  show  where 
the  note  C  is  located  on  different  lines 
of  the  staff.  Do  not  attempt  to  learn 
all  of  these  transpositions  at  once. 
Take  your  time  and  study  each  one. 
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Writ«  out  litllt-  exerciHen  yourM'lf  uud 
inukr  iht?  necetMwry  tranapoaitionn 
from  them.  I  would  re<'Ommend  the 
student  gel  the  book,  “Practirsl  Trans¬ 
position"  by  G.  Langenua,  published 
by  Carl  Fischer,  price  $1.  and  well 
worth  the  money. 

"A"  Trumpet 

Most  trumpets  at  the  present  time 
are  built  in  with  a  “quick  change" 
slide  or  valve  that  lowers  the  instru¬ 
ment  a  half  tone  to  the  note  A.  Since 
the  instrument  is  built  to  a  deflnite 
pitch,  any  slide  or  valve  that  changes 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  does  so  at 
the  expense  of  intonation.  Trumpets 
are  built  today  as  nearly  perre<-t  as 
human  hands  can  do,  but  wind  instru¬ 
ments  are  not  as  perfect  as  the 
stringed.  There  are  several  notes  on 
the  trumpet  that  are  out  of  tune.  The 
low  D  and  Cf  below  the  staff  are  very 
sharp.  The  D  on  the  fifth  line  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  flat,  while  the  A  above  the 
staff  is  sharp.  Even  on  the  best  trum¬ 
pets  built  in  B|)  with  no  “A”  slide, 
these  notes  have  to  be  favored.  You 
can  readily  see  that  changing  the  pitch 
by  pulling  a  slide  will  not  help  these 
few  bad  notes.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  worse  and  other  imperfect  In¬ 
tervals  will  be  added.  In  short,  your 
B|)  horn  is  thrown  “out  of  gear"  so  to 
speak  when  you  use  the  “A”  slide. 

Clarinet  players  have  two  separate 
instruments,  one  in  B|)  and  another 
shorter  one  in  A.  Both  are  built  to  be 
played  in  their  own  key.  This  is  satis¬ 
factory.  If  you  bad  a  trumpet  built  in 
A  and  used  for  that  purpose  alone,  the 
intonation  would  be  much  better  than 
the  combination  of  the  two  in  one  in¬ 
strument.  Many  of  the  better  grade 
trumpets  are  now  being  built  in  Bj; 
only,  with  no  provision  for  using  an 
A  slide. 

So.  in  order  to  avoid  playing  out  of 
tune,  the  student  should  forget  the  A 
slide  and  when  you  have  a  part  marked 
“trumpet  in  A,”  it  will  be  necessary  to 
read  it  a  half  tone  lower  on  your  Bt> 
trumpet.  In  transposing  a  half  tone 
lower,  all  the  original  notes  with 
naturals  become  sharp,  except  C 
natural  and  F  natural  which  become  B 
natural  and  E  natural  respectively.  All 
notes  with  flats  become  natural,  except 
C|)  and  Fl>  which  become  Bh  and 
respectively.  All  notes  with  sharps  be¬ 
come  transposed  a  half  tone  lower, 
double  sharp,  except  Cf  and  Ff  which 
become  Bf  and  Etg  respectively. 

The  Um  of  ths  Tnimpst  ly  tks  Msstsrs 

The  early  composers,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Moxart  and  others  did  not  use  the  large 
orchestras  we  have  today.  The  trum¬ 
pet  had  little  value,  and  was  not  the 
finished  piece  of  mechanism  that  is 
now  in  use.  This  explains  why  some 
of  the  trumpet  parts  to  the  early  works 
are  so  uninteresting. 


SAXOPHONES 

Troubled  by  tricky  pbratet?  Worried 
about  developing  the  brilliant  tone  you 
need  for  first  sax  chair? 

I  designed  my  Dick  Stabile  saxophones 
especially  to  help  you  school  players 
overcome  your  tone  and  fingering  diffi¬ 
culties.  Exclusive  bore  proportions  make 
my  saxes  easier  to  blow  .  .  .  keys  are 
raised  attd  closely  grouped  (or  fast  fin¬ 
gering  , . .  many  other  features  are  based 
on  my  14  years’  experiertce  as  teacher, 
soloist  and  band  leader. 

A  trial  will  prove  the  advantages  of  a 
"saxophone  player’s  sax”.  Write  me 
today  for  name  of  your  authorized 
Dick  Stabile  dealer.  — DicA  Stabile 


Ctelutire  Wholmemie  Durribulora 

Dspt  tHMI.  att  Faartti  Avsnas,  New  Ysrh 


Ri<'hard  Wagner  used  the  trumpet 
often.  Notable  examples  are  the  Over¬ 
ture  to  Keinse  and  the  great  music 
drama,  “The  Ring.”  Tschaikowikjr 
gave  It  an  important  voice  in  hia  sym 
phonies  and  other  works. 

Richard  Strauss  used  it  in  his  tone 
poems,  often  treating  the  instrument 
as  a  solo  voice. 

The  noble  brilliant  tone  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  always  commands  attention  wher¬ 
ever  it  la  heard.  In  its  softer  voire.  ' 
one  is  reminded  of  distance  on  a  clear 
day. 

A  few  final  words  of  advice.  When 

. 

you  undertake  to  practice,  make  the  I 
time  count!  Be  regular  in  your  daily  ! 
studies.  Do  you  know  that  one  day’s  | 
practice  lost  means  three  days  to  make 
it  up?  Be  accurate  in  your  playing. 
You  can  also  improve  your  musician- 
ship  by  studying  musical  scores,  read¬ 
ing  of  the  lives  of  the  composers,  hear¬ 
ing  good  concerts,  etc. 

Always  reach  for  an  ideal.  By  striv¬ 
ing  thus,  even  though  we  don’t  make 
our  goal,  we  are  bound  to  be  warmed 
by  its  rays. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $I.S0 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 
Group  Subscriptions  —  U.  S.  Only  |  [ 

Ten  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single 
order,  75c  each.  Twenty  or  more 
yearly  subs  on  a  single  order,  60c 
each.  Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally  the 
1 0th  of  the  date  month.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  20c.  Ten  or  more 
copies,  15c  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with 
a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription,  or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Music  Dictionary,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  posipaid,  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  special  ofFer  is  for  this 
month  only. 

N«m«  . 


Addrvu  . 


Town .  ...  Stato 


Robirn  thii  coupon  at  onca  with  ona 
dollar  bill  for  a  full  yoar'i  tubteripfion. 
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Flint,  Mich.  Gets  Set 
For  Large  Region  3  Comp. 

lAinting,  Mick. — Kegion  1  is  antlcipat- 
inc  a  larse  attendance  in  both  partlci- 
panta  and  visitors  (or  its  1941  School  Mu- 
.«lr  Competition-Festival  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Flint,  Mlchlsan,  May  14,  IS,  16 
and  17. 

Program  of  Sventa — May  14 — Class  C 
Instrumental  8olos  and  Ensembles.  May 
IS — Class  B  Instrumental  Solos  and  En¬ 
sembles.  t'laas  C  Orchestras.  May  If — 
Class  A  Instrumental  Solos  and  En¬ 
sembles.  i^ass  B  Orchestraa  Classes  A, 
B,  and  C  Vocal  Solos  and  Ensembles.  May 
17 — Class  A  Orchestras.  Classes  A,  B, 
and  C  Mixed.  Boys'  and  OIrls’  Choruses. 
Festival  Concert. 

A  feature  of  the  Festival  will  be  the 
Festival  Concert  which  will  be  comprised 
of  all  Mixed  Choruses  that  have  entered 
the  Competition,  outstandinc  soloists,  and 
the  Flint  All-City  Symphony  orchestra. 
This  concert  will  be  held  In  the  l.M.A. 
Auditorium  at  7  :30  p.  m.  and  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Earl  V.  Moore, 
Director,  University  School  of  Music,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michlcan. 

Participants  are  ursed  to  get  their  ap¬ 
plications  in  early  as  the  deadline  date 
of  MAT  6  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Ap¬ 
plication  cards  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Chairman  in  charge  of  your  State  Music 
Competition,  or  from  the  Region  Three 
Chairman. — King  Htacy,  Chairman,  Re¬ 
gion  S,  400  S.  Penniryh'ania  Are.,  Lana- 
ing.  Mich. 

Region  6  Conteet  OffetM 

Teatg  in  Muncian»hip 

Oenton,  Texaa. — At  the  Region  6  Com¬ 
petition  Festival  for  Band  and  Orchestra 
and  also  at  the  vocal  contests,  to  be  held 
in  Waco,  Texas,  May  8,  9,  and  10,  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma,  May  1,  2  and  S  and  at 
Waco,  May  7  and  Norman,  Oklahoma, 
April  24,  25  and  26,  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  in  the  sight-reading  room  for 
the  vocal,  band  and  orchestra  organisa¬ 
tions  to  establish  a  rating  of  musician- 
ship  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  musical 
terms,  signs,  rest  and  note  values,  recog¬ 
nition  of  keys,  clefs,  transposition,  etc. 

The  rating  achieved  by  the  organisation 
will  In  no  way  affect  grades  in  sight-read¬ 
ing.  concert  or  marching. — W.  Oibson 
Walters,  Chairman,  Region  6,  Texaa  State 
('ntlege  for  Women,  Denton,  Texaa. 


Little  7  Directora 

Set  Feativcd  Date 

Blanchard,  la. — At  the  March  meeting 
of  the  music  Instructors  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Little  Seven  Conference,  the 
Little  7  Musical  Festival  date  was  set 
for  April  18  to  be  held  In  New  Market 
with  Individual  events,  beginning  In  the 
afternoon  with  band  and  chorus  practices 
and  continuing  through  the  evening  with 
large  and  combined  groups  participating. 


Hudaon,  8.  Dak. — In  addition  to  the 
girls'  glee  club,  boys’  glee  club  and  mixed 
chorus  which  meet  regularly  each  week. 
Vocal  Director  Charlotte  Dugdale  is  or¬ 
ganising  boys'  and  girls'  vocal  ensembles. 


Florida  Beckons  You 

Glsmoroui  twirling  ii  Laurel  Whits  Nor- 
den't  line  at  the  strut*  for  the  Lakeland  high 
school  band  in  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
Laurel,  who  it  considered  one  of  the  finest 
twirlars  in  the  south  hat  bean  guest  twirtar 
of  the  Shrine  Drum  corps  at  Tampa,  is 
twirlar  for  tha  Winter  Haven  American 
Legion  drum  corps  and  it  a  membar  of  the 
Laksland  high  school  band.  Her  instructor 
is  Mr.  E.  G.  Mozlay  of  Tampa. 

Colo.  Mane  Ed.  Aas^n 

Sponaors  State  Conteata 

Colorado — The  State  Competition  festi¬ 
vals  sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Music 
Educators  association,  to  qualify  school 
music  organisations  for  entrance  in  the 
National  ('ompetition  Festival  will  be 
held  In  Sterling,  April  21-22;  Pueblo, 
April  23-26 ;  Monte  Vista,  April  26 ;  Chey¬ 
enne  Wells,  April  28-29  and  Boulder, 
April  30-May  3. 

Officers  of  the  Colorado  MEA  are  Hugh 
E.  McMillen,  president;  Mable  M.  Hender¬ 
son,  vice-president  and  Herbert  K.  Wal- 
ther,  secretary-treasurer. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
Instrumental  competition,  write  H.  K. 
Walther,  3531  West  26th  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo.  For  information  regarding  the 
vocal  festival,  write  Miss  Laurene  Ed¬ 
mondson,  secretary,  628  West  4th  St., 
Loveland,  Colo. 


Columhua,  Nebr. — Community  concerts 
are  to  be  presented  during  the  summer 
in  Creston,  Bellwood,  Humphrey,  Shelby 
and  Columbus  by  Junior  bands  developed 
by  the  Columbus  recreation  project.  It 
was  announced  recently.  Leader  of  the 
various  bands  is  A.  D.  Barnes. 


ISOO  Regiater  for  2nd 

Tri-Staie  Competition 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. — Over  1,600  musicians 
from  60  schools  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan  have  enrolled  In  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Trl-State  Music  Contest  festival  t<i 
be  held  In  Fort  Wayne,  April  19. 

The  first  contest  was  held  last  year  In 
the  Hoagland  grade  school  with  300  en¬ 
rolled.  According  to  Merl  H.  Goble,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tri-State  Music  association, 
a  large  number  of  entries  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  dally.  There  la  still  time  to  enter. 

The  contest  this  year  will  be  held  in 
Central  high  school  where  there  are  facili¬ 
ties  available  for  3,000  musicians.  Three 
contests  will  run  continuously  from  8  :00 
a.  m.  until  10:00  p.  m. 


Five  Banda  Combine  in 
Unique  Clinic  Mar.  21-22 

Qering,  Sehr. — A  unique  band  clinic 
was  held  on  March  21  and  22  for  the  htgli 
school  bands  of  Qering,  Mitchell,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Morrill  and  Mlnatare.  On  Friday, 
the  21st,  John  Roberts,  band  director  of 
South  high  school  in  Denver,  t'olorado, 
who  was  guest  conductor  of  the  clinic, 
travelled  from  town  to  town  meeting  the 
full  bands  In  each  commulty.  On  .Satur¬ 
day,  about  25^  of  each  band  was  chosen 
for  sectional  rehearsals,  to  which  all  di¬ 
rectors  and  musicians  were  invited,  and 
these  musicians  were  combined  in  a  clinic 
band  for  the  evening  concert  held  In 
Qering. 

Following  the  afternoon  rehearsal,  u 
meeting  was  held  of  the  clinic  band  to 
elect  officers  of  the  organisation,  so  that 
the  students  would  have  their  say  in  the 
running  of  the  clinic. 

Directors  taking  part  in  the  clinic  were 
John  Nankervis,  Qering;  Ronald  t.'lark, 
Mitchell;  Wm.  Haynes,  Bridgeport ;  Ix>gan 
I.iancanter,  Morrill  and  I  ton  t'hilds,  Mlna¬ 
tare. 


Region  7  Competea  at 

Jackaon,  Miaa.  May  15-17 

Jackaon,  Miaa. — One  ruling  of  the  Re¬ 
gion  7  National  competition  to  be  held  In 
Jackson,  May  15-17  is  that  all  soloists 
and  small  ensemble  players  must  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  major  group  If  such  exists  in 
their  own  school ;  for  example.  If  there  Is 
a  boys'  glee  club  In  a  school,  a  boy  solo 
entry  must  be  a  member  of  that  glee  club 
whether  or  not  the  glee  club  participates 
in  the  Regional  festival. 

The  orchestra  entrants  must  follow  the 
National  rules  and  selections  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  Class  A  orchestras  may 
choose  from  the  Class  B  required  and  se¬ 
lective  lists.  Class  B  from  Class  C  and 
Clans  C  from  Class  D.  It  should  be  noted 
that  orchestras  may  choose  from  a  higher 
class  If  they  wish,  and  also,  that  this  rule 
la  In  effect  for  the  1941  festlvil  at  Jack- 
son  only. — W.  Hinea  8ima,  Chairman,  Re¬ 
gion  7  Board  of  Control,  Pair  Park  High 
School,  .VHreneport,  La. 


Carroll,  Nebr. — Alfred  Kucera,  band 
director,  will  have  charge  of  the  Carroll 
summer  band  this  year. 
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Joliet  Band  Ib  Still 

the  Leader  After  28 

YeenrB  of  ConeertB 


JoUrt,  IIL — 28  wan  th<-  numeral  of  the 
1841  anntveraary  nprlnic  (Ninrert  of  the 
Joliet  Hish  Hchmtl  band  preaented  flttInKly 
ennuffh,  on  the  28th  eveninc  of  Man'h 
under  the  baton  of  Hu  famed  condurtor, 
A.  R.  McAIIlKter. 

The  military  band  under  the  direction 
of  Archie  McAllliiter,  alao  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  In  thla  com'ert  aa  did  the  aenior 
i-horua  conducted  by  Ales  H.  Zimmerman. 
Itavid  T.  Bennett  conducted  hia  modern 
concertina  for  violin  and  band,  ‘Tubana”, 
with  I.<ucllle  Bennett  at  the  violin. 

The  concert  waa  an  outatandiiiK  mual- 
cal  aucceaa,  even  for  the  Joliet  hlfh  achool 
hand,  ao  accuatomed  to  the  h  I  g  h  e  a  t 
achievement  In  concert  performance.  One 
wondera  how  auch  an  organlcation,  ever 
changing,  can  maintain  auch  a  conalatent 
high  atandard,  ever  new,  alwaya  au- 
premely  entertaining,  each  rendition  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  laat. 


Phil  Maxwell  Announce$ 
*41  Chicagoland  Feetivcd 


Very  Popular  Around  Beaver  Falls 


They're  neat,— ihete  trumpafert  of  the  Beaver  Felli,  Penniyivenia  hiqh  school  bend, — 
!n  both  eppaerance  and  in  playin9.  The  quartet  which  it  under  the  direction  of  Adolph 
J.  Pletinckt,  rnakat  numerous  command  appearancat  betora  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity.  They  are,  lett  to  riqht,  John  Hill,  Bill  Anderson,  Cliff  Enqeman  and  Bill  Johnson. 


Regliter  Now  for  Contests 


I'hivngu,  lU.  —  Auguat  16  at  Ruldiera' 
Field  are  the  date  and  place  aet  for  Phil 
.Maxwell'a  12th  Annual  Chicagoland  Muaic 
featlval,  a|M>nHored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
charillea,  Inc.  More  than  8,000  men. 
women  and  children  are  ex|)e<'ted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  In  the  featlval  conteata  and  the 
evening  program. 

Aa  alwaya,  achool  bandr.,  sohool  orchea- 
Iraa,  choral  groupa  and  aoloiata  will  take 
an  important  part  in  the  great  I'onteat 
features  of  the  day.  School  muaic  direc¬ 
tors  and  achool  musicians  wishing  to  enter 
should  contact  Mr.  Maxwell  at  once. 

Those  famous  Bengal  tluards,  more 
than  100  pretty  girls  from  orange,  Texas, 
made  famous  by  their  simnsor,  H.  J. 
I.<utcher  Stark,  will  again  apitear  re|>eat- 
iiig  their  triumphant  success  of  the  1940 
festival  and  2600  festival  enthusiasts  will 
lunch  on  Friday  noon,  August  16,  at  the 
•Stevens  Hotel. 


Bainvin,  Rinpaster 
of  Northwostern’s 
Greatest  Waa-Mu  Show 

KvauMtou,  lU. — A  fast-moving  merry- 
go-round  of  witty  musical  extravagansa 
indeed  was  Northwestern’s  1941  annual 
Waa-Mu  show  “Wait  a  Jflsufe",  revolv¬ 
ing  "as  sm<M>th  as  cellophane’’  around  Its 
smiKither  musical  director,  fllenn  Cliffe 
Bainuin.  For  one  suOM  week,  the  show 
packed  the  professionally  equlp|>ed  Cahn 
auditorium  In  Scott  Hall,  with  tardy  aspi¬ 
rants  to  admission  completely  out  of  luck. 

Of  course,  Joe  Miller,'  produ<-er,  a-ho  has 


done  all  the  Waa-Mu  shows  since  1929, 
who  conceived  and  developed  and  staged 
all  of  the  sequences,  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  success,  we  must  admit,  of  this  1941 
crescendo.  Besides  there  was  Lloyd  B. 
N’orlin,  who  gave  his  lilting  and  volumi¬ 
nous  score ;  Charles  Vance  who  designed 
the  unique  settings,  and  costuming  that 
bore  the  reputation  of  Raoul  Fene  du  Bois. 
And  there  was  ZIegfeldian  achievement 
In  the  fast-moving  routine  of  songs  and 
dances,  the  Congo,  the  Rain  scene,  black¬ 
outs,  ‘‘Fanny,  Pansy  and  John,"  the  Jones 
ballet  of  circus  pantomime  characterlaa- 
tiuna,  melody  and  mirth,  all  flowing  like 
liquid  from  a  mug,  from  8  :I0  to  midnight. 
Qirls,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  and 
boys  whom  you  Just  knew  were  glad  of  it. 

And  Cliffe  Balnum  was  in  the  heart  of 
it  all — which  only  emphasises  the  drah 
life  of  a  publisher. 

Region  5  Musiciant  to 

Compete  in  Fregno,  Cad. 

Hangrr,  Cali/. — School  band,  orchestra. 
v<H'al,  solo  and  ensemlile  musicians  of 
California,  Arisona  and  Nevada  will 
gather  In  Fresno,  (California,  on  May  9 
and  in  to  participate  in  the  Region  6 
National  contest. 

The  Region  6  committee  has  planned 
two  gala  festival  nights  to  culminate  the 
cumiietition.  On  Friday  evening.  May  9, 
a  concert  will  be  presented  featuring  the 
Fresno  Symphony  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  I>r.  Arthur  Berdahl;  the 
Fresno  State  ('ollege  a  cappella  choir 
directed  by  Verne  l>elaney;  and  the 
Fresno  State  ('ollege  charm  chorus  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  LIyllis  Lundkvist. 

Saturday’s  competition  will  be  followed 
by  a  public  band-show  featuring  all 
superior  and  excellent  rating  bands  and 
massed  band  spectacle  conducted  by  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley’s  cornetlst.  teacher, 
land  condu<'tor,  cuyler  H.  I.,eonaril. 


Curtis  Ag  Orchestra  Equals  Band 


At  tha  Nebratka  School  of  Aqricultura,  locatad  in  Curtit,  tka  50  piaca  erchattra  kai 
kapt  up  with  tha  band  both  in  tixa  and  popularity.  It  ii  in  constant  damand  for 
various  school  functions,  assamblias  and  maatinqs.  Tha  orchastra  prasants  two  vaspar 
concarts  a  saason,  plays  for  all  major  productions  of  tha  dramatics  dapartmant,  fur- 
nishas  music  for  qraduation  aiarcisas  and  numarous  civic  programs  sponsorad  by  tha 
school.  Mr.  Euqana  Ellsworth  is  tha  suparvisor  of  music  in  Curtis. 


li^kool  iMufit  ilrtM  i^clion  of  Clir  li^booi  iMiisuuin 


AU’Stctr  Twirling  Club 
PubliMheM  lntere$ting  Mag ; 

Chicago,  III. — The  ineiiibern  of  the  All-  1  * 
.Star  Twirllns  club  have  now  taken  to  the  ' 
liublishlnc  field.  Yea,  it  aeema  that  ' 
Itatoneera  are  aleo  adept  at  Journalism  ' 
and  they  are  coverina  themselves  with  ' 
■lory  and  printer's  Ink  In  a  small  but  ' 
inlahty  publlratlon  called  "The  All-.Star 
Twlrler.” 

Un  one  pace,  the  twirlers  announce 
to  all  their  united  purpose :  "We  are 
united  for  the  purpose  of  furtherinc  the 
iM>pularlty  of  twirlinc  and  to  maintain  the 
rlchts  and  dicntty  of  a  drum  major  at 
all  times.” 

Jr.  Hi  Twirier  PUys  Hirh  School 
Clartnet 

Alamogoido,  S'rtc  Mexico — After  twlrl- 
hiK  only  one  and  a  half  years,  13-year- 
old  Tommy  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  award¬ 
ed  first  place  in 
a  twirlinc  contest 
held  in  K1  Paso, 
Texas. 

Knoiuraced  by 
h  1 8  success,  he 
entered  the  con¬ 
test  to  pick  the 
southwestern  kinc 
and  queen  of  ba¬ 
ton  twirlinc  and 
Just  missed  the 
throne  by  one 
point. 

Tommy  is  the 

Tommy  Hamihon  head  drum  major 
of  the  Alamogor¬ 
do  Junior  high  school  marchinc  band  of 
41  members  and  he  elves  orders  to  five 
majorettes  who  strut  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  croup.  And  as  a  clarinet 
player,  Tommy  shines  in  the  high  'school 
band  directed  by  Uoy  (!.  Holbert. 

Oriicva,  Xrbr. — The  high  Si-hool  clee 
clube  are  working  on  contest  selections 
for  the  district  music  contest  which  will 
lie  held  at  Beatrice  April  18  and  19. 


Seward  County  Featlval 

Nricoi'd,  Xrbr. — The  annual  Seward 
County  music  festival  was  held  at  Mil¬ 
ford  on  March  28  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  .Seward  County  High  School  Ac¬ 
tivities  assiK'iation.  Cordon  Cither,  di¬ 
rector  In  the  Milford  sohn4ils  was  in 
charge  of  the  festival. 


Otcoda  Host  to  No.  Eaat 
Michigan  Band  Fettival 

Otcoda,  Mich. — The  Annual  Northeast¬ 
ern  Michigan  Band  festival  will  be  held 
in  Oscoda  on  Friday,  May  23,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  K.  Maddy  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  acting  as  guest  critic  con¬ 
ductor. 

The  day's  events  will  start  at  10:00 
a.m.  with  individual  iierformances  of  each 
band  playing  one  warmup  number  and 
one  overture  or  selection  upon  which  It 
will  he  Judged.  There  will  be  a  parade 
of  all  bands  at  1 :00  p.m.  and  the  after¬ 
noon  will  be  taken  up  by  the  remaining 
individual  concerts  and  the  massed  band 
rehearsal,  followed  by  the  massed  band 
concert  at  8 :00  p.m.  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Maddy. 

Mr.  n.  C.  Anderson  is  the  director  of 
the  Oscoda  high  school  hand. 


Betty  Morris 


Dorothy  Simmons 


Iowa  Majorettes 


Dorothy  Simmons  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  1940 
winner  in  the  senior  twirling  division  of  the 
Chicagoland  Music  festival  is  now  attend¬ 
ing  Kentucky  State  Teechers  college  in 
Morehead,  Kentucky  end  is,  of  course,  drum 
majoring  for  the  college  band.  Dorothy's 
record  includes  IS  Firsts  in  succession  dur¬ 
ing  1939  and  1940. 


Betty  Morris,  drum  major  of  the  Simla, 
Colorado  high  school  bend  directed  by 
Robert  L.  Thorne  began  twirling  last  year. 
She  was  awarded  e  superior  ret'mg  at  the 
State  contest  and  was  thus  encouraged  to 
enter  the  National  at  Kansas  City  where 
she  won  a  rating  of  aicallant. 


Over  1,000  Participate  in  Preliminary 
Contest 

HaxcartU  H,  hi. — The  state  preliminary 
music  contest  was  held  here  on  April  4 
and  5  with  over  1,000  musicians  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  varloue  events,  making  this 
the  largest  contest  ever  sponsored  by  the 
lo<-al  schools.  , 

With  entries  In  41  dilTerent  events.  Cen¬ 
tral  high  of  Sioux  City  has  the  distinction 
of  having  the  broadest  participation  of 
any  of  the  21  schools  competing.  How¬ 
ever,  to  l.eMars  with  90  contestants,  went 
the  honor  of  having  the  largest  number 
of  student  performers.  Hawarden  was 
represented  by  80  musicians. 


The  GilleH  Grove,  lows  high  (chool  band 
ii  kept  in  line  by  three  attractive  mejor- 
attet.  From  e  school  enrollment  of  55, 
Director  George  Itamingar  hat  45  in  hit 
concert  bend,  end  40  in  the  marching  band 
which  was  started  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

Region  7  and  ASBOA 
I  Elect  New  Officer* 


Little  Ilork,  Ark. — New  ottlcers  of  tlic 
Arkansas  State  Band  and  Orchestra  as¬ 
sociation  were  elected  at  the  llegion  7 
band  clinic  held  in  DIttle  Ib>ck  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  They  are,  president,  Addison  Wall. 
Ft.  Smith;  1st  vice  president,  Thomas 
Cannon,  Hope ;  2nd  vice  president,  C.  A. 
Hartley,  BatesvUlc ;  secretary-treasurer, 
L.  E.  Biles,  Hot  Springs.  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  Randolph  Cannon.  DeWitt ;  Jo  Shof- 
ner,  Forrest  City;  R.  P.  Dial,  Warren; 
Dale  Ford,  McOehee;  L.  Bruce  Jones.  Lit¬ 
tle  R«K‘k ;  Karl  Walllck,  Crossett,  J.  A. 
Day,  Arkadelphia. 

Olfleers  elected  for  Region  7  are,  chair¬ 
man,  Hines  Sims,  Shreveport,  I.a.  ;  vice- 
chairman,  Roy.  Martin,  tireenwood.  Miss.; 
secretary-treasurer,  Roger  Dollarhide, 
firenada.  Miss. ;  Coordinator  of  Competi¬ 
tion  festivals.  Region  7,  L.  Bruce  Jones, 
Little  Rock. 

Representatives  to  the  National  Board 
of  Contn)!  are,  band.  Roger  Dollarhide; 
orchestra.  Addison  Wall ;  v<K-al,  Hamil 
Cupero,  New  Orleans,  I.a. 


Gibbon  Host  to  Tri-Valley  Music 
Festival 

Gibbon.  Xebr. — Oibbon  served  as  host 
for  the  Trl-Valley  music  festival  held 
here  on  March  29.  The  schools  represented 
were  Pleasanton,  Litchfield,  Overton,  Am¬ 
herst,  Cairo,  Wood  River  and  Gibbon. 

The  program  which  started  at  10:00  In 
the  morning  consisted  of  choruses  from 
the  above  mentioned  towns  and  starting 
at  1 :00  o’clock  the  hands  and  orchestras 
took  over  the  festival. 

The  evening  program  consisted  of  num¬ 
bers  by  the  massed  boys  chorus,  girls 
•■horus,  orchestra  and  band. 


York,  Xebr. — A  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  uniform  fund  was  presented  by  the 
high  school  band  and  orchestra  on  April  4. 
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Sapervlaor  tn  Coifkx 

iUtlfax,  la. — Mr.  CUyton  Hathaway,  ait 
HUpfrA'iitor  of  muntc  in  the  Colfax  achools, 
directn  the  activ- 
*■  40-piece 
marchlnx  hand, 

% 

1  concert  band,  IS- 
i'  "  I  member  Junior 

band,  a  choir  of 
140  voices,  pre- 
instrumrntal  or- 
aanlxation  and 
two  grade  school 
choirs.  As  feeders 
for  these  groups, 
sectionals  have 
been  started 
which  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Mr.  Hsthswsy  Th«  marching 

band  won  First 
division  in  r'laHS  B  at  the  State  con¬ 
test  and  plans  lo  compete  tn  the  Re¬ 
gional  to  be  held  in  8t.  Paul  tn  May. 

The  concert  band  Is  practicing  for  the 
State  contest  as  are  the  soloists  and 
small  ensembles. 

The  senior  organisation  is  very  much 
a  part  of  the  community,  performing  at 
football  games.  Is  the  pep  band  at  the 
basket  ball  games  besides  presenting  a 
full  concert  season. 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  a  graduate  with 
K.S.M.  degree  from  Drake  and  is  now 
working  on  his  Masters  degree  In  public 
school  music  at  Northwestern.  He  plays 
piano,  trumpet  and  Is  an  excellent  vocal¬ 
ist.  His  hobby  is  composing  and  occupies 
much  of  his  s|iare  time. 

Celebritieg  Direct  All 

lowa-StcUe  Mundane 

.Xudubon,  la.  —  Fifteen  Audubon  high 
M'hiKil  musicians  and  singers  participated 
in  the  all-state  high  school  groups  which 
api>eared  in  the  festival  held  March  IB, 
IB  and  17  at  Des  Moines  during  the  North 
Ontral  Music  FJducators’  conference. 

The  all-state  orchestra  consisting  of  ap¬ 
proximately  200  players  was  dire<-ted  by 
Dr.  .bjseph  F3.  Maddy,  president  of  the 
.National  .Music  Tamp  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan. 

.Nohle  Cain  of  Chicagti  conducted  the 
all-state  chorus  which  included  from  100 
to  500  singers,  and  Wm.  D.  Revelll  of 
tlie  I’,  of  .Mich,  direcled  the  all-state  band. 


Best  Marching  Band  in  Skagit  County 


As  the  only  marckin9  band  in  Slia9it  county,  ths  Sodro-WoeHoy,  Washington,  hi9h 
school  band  undar  tha  direction  of  Arthur  E.  Newman,  is  callod  into  sarvica  oftan  for 
parados,  ontartainmant  and  shows.  Tha  baton  twirlars  who  front  tha  band,  era  undar 
tha  direction  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Nawman  who  appears  in  the  picture  third  from  tha  loft. 


Norton  Hoete  Lcargeet 

Clinic  in  Weetern  Kane, 

A'ortoii,  A'ass. — On  F'ebruary  22-21, 
Norton  high  school  sponsored  its  third 
annual  clinic  under  the  management  of 
James  Kerr,  band  conductor.  The  affair, 
the  largest  ever  held  in  western  Kansas, 
was  directed  by  Clarence  B.  Sawhill,  for¬ 
mer  N.C.H.8.  instructor,  now  assistant 
conductor  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
bands.  Three  90-piece  concert  bands, 
made  up  of  students  from  northwest 
Kansas  and  southwest  Nebraska,  cli¬ 
maxed  the  clinic  with  a  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  in  which  each  member  wore  the 
uniform  of  his  own  school  band.  For 
convenience,  the  bands  were  called  Blue, 
Hold  and  Black. 

Contest  numbers  in  Classes  B,  C,  D  and 
F3  were  included  In  the  clinic,  together 
with  special  numbers  furnished  by  Mr. 
Sawhill.  Moving  pictures  of  the  Illinois 
marching  band  were  shown  on  Saturday 
evening  for  the  pleasure  of  the  students. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  for 
the  directors  by  the  Norton  (Tounty  F'air 
Board  association  and  the  concert,  which 
was  open  tn  the  public,  filled  the  audi¬ 
torium  to  overflowing.^ 


The  member*  of  fbe  Lancatfer,  Ohio  hi9h  school  band  proudly  donned  their  spic-end- 
span  new  uniforms  to  pose  for  the  photo9rapher.  In  the  pest  three  years  this  or9ani- 
tetion  undar  the  direction  of  Ctoyd  D.  McIntyre  he*  orown  from  40  to  7S  piece*  and  is 
new  considered  one  of  the  best  in  central  Ohio.  Paul  Wen9er  is  superintendent  of 
schools  end  A.  Paul  Porter,  hi9h  school  principal. 


72-Piece  HasUncs  Orcheatra  Given 
Concert 

Hantinu",  Sebr. — On  March  6,  the 
Hastings  high  school  orchestra  of  72 
members  took  over  the  city  audltoiiuni 
to  present  an  imprestrive  program  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Shoemaker. 

Recognised  as  one  of  the  high  ranking 
school  orchestras  in  the  state,  thi- 
Hastings  group  has  rated  in  the  first  di¬ 
vision  in  all  District  and  State  music 
contests  since  1915. 

Featured  on  the  program  was  Men¬ 
delssohn's  •  •  minor  piano  concert  with 
orchestra  accompaniment.  Plano  solo¬ 
ists  who  took  part  were  Don  Regler, 
Marcie  Johnson  and  Helen  Koeling.  De- 
loris  Sime  and  Fofi  Cosmos  sang  several 
favorite  melodies. 

Stockton  Music  Dept.  Honored 

HiocktoH,  Calif. — Honored  as  the  first 
school  ever  tn  send  more  than  two  groups 
as  delegates,  three  divisions  of  the  Stock- 
ton  high  school  music  department,  the 
band,  string  ensemble  and  troubadours, 
are  visiting  San  Jose  and  taking  part 
in  the  t!alifornla  Western  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  conference  being  held  there  from 
April  6  to  11. 

The  three-group  invitation  came  as  a 
result  of  Stockton  high’s  close  coopera¬ 
tion  in  past  years.  The  band  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Heisinger  was 
honored  by  being  chosen  as  one  of  only 
four  bands  psu-tlclpating. 


Glee  Club  and  Band  Combine 
in  Concert 

lAtohAfUl,  Sebr. — The  high  school  glee 
club  and  band  presented  a  program  on 
March  28  in  the  high  school  auditorium. 


Saperior  Musicians  Perform 

Superior,  Sebr. — The  Superior  junior 
and  senior  bands  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Darnell,  music  supervisor,  presented 
a  musical  program  at  the  city  auditorium 
on  March  11. 

The  junior  band,  composed  of  70  mem¬ 
bers,  opened  the  program  with  four  stir¬ 
ring  selections.  Don  Boys  played  a  FYench 
horn  solo,  followed  by  a  trombone  solo  by 
Denny  Meyer. 


.1  1 
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Lenoir  Yonth  Wins  Culver  Award 

Ltnoir,  N.  C. — Charlee  Edward  Hay¬ 
maker  of  Lenoir  has  been  awarded  a  full 
scholarship  amounting  to  |SOO  in  the 
Culver  Summer  Naval  School  at  Culver, 


CkarUt  Haymakar 

Indiana,  for  the  summer  session  begln- 
nlna  June  30.  This  scholarship  is  the 
third  of  its  kind  which  young  Haymaker 
has  been  awarded  and  this  summer  he 
will  be  ranked  as  First  Classman  and  will 
graduate.  The  total  of  the  three  scholar¬ 
ships  amounts  to  $800  and  they  were 
awarded  because  of  ('harles’  musical  abil¬ 
ity  and  high  scholastic  record  while  a 
student  at  Lenoir  high  school. 

Charles  is  now  a  freshman  at  Bob 
Jones  college  in  Cleveland,  Tennessee 
where  he  is  making  a  fine  record  as  a 
member  of  the  college  band  and  orchestra 
and  as  comet  soloist,  having  appeared  on 
many  of  the  special  musical  programs 
given  by  the  college. 


Lenoir  Band  Celebraieg 

Seventeenth  Birthday 

Lenoir,  AT.  C. — One  of  the  country's 
outstanding  high  school  musical  organ¬ 
isations,  the  I>noir  high  school  band, 
staged  Its  17th  anniversary  concert  on 
March  14  in  the  Central  high  school  audi¬ 
torium. 

Founded  in  1924  when  the  American 
Legion  band  contributed  Its  instruments 
toward  the  formation  of  a  high  school 
band,  the  Lenoir  group  has  gained  nation¬ 
wide  fame  as  a  top  ranking  musical  or¬ 
ganisation. 

A  varied  program  was  presented  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  James  C.  Harper, 
director,  Leonard  V.  Meretta,  assistant 
director  and  George  W.  Kirsten,  Jr.,  head 
of  the  marching  band. 

LaBarre*»  Band  to  Play 
in  Carnegie  Hail  Apr,  18 

Nev)  York,  N.  Y. — The  famous  World’s 
Fair  band  directed  by  Captain  Eugene 
La  Barre  will  be  presented  In  a  Spring 
Jubilee  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  April 
18,  sponsored  by  the  Old  Friends  of  Band 
Music  Society  of  New  York. 

The  program  will  include  the  classics, 
light  concert  numbers,  vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  solos,  novelties  and  the  stirring 
Sousa  marches  and  promises  to  be  a  rare 
treat  for  music  lovers. 

use  Munc  Studente  on 
** Adventures  with  Munc** 


Eastern  Munc  Educators 
to  Meet  in  Atlantic  City 

Allantic  City,  S.  J. — Musicians,  music 
teachers  and  music  lovers  from  all  over 
the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada 
will  gather  In  Atlantic  City,  May  2-7  for 
the  Elastern  Music  Educators  biennial 
meeting  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  what 
is  being  done  in  music  education. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  conference 
will  be  given  over  to  the  1941  Region  4 
t'ompetition-Festival,  in  which  more  than 
5,000  student-musicians  will  i>articlpate. 
Bands,  orchestras,  choirs,  ensembles  and 
soloists  will  have  opportunity  to  particl- 
(late  in  competition  before  competent 
critics  for  adjudication. 

The  competition-festival  will  culminate 
on  Saturday,  May  3,  In  a  massed  festival 
of  all  bands,  orchestras,  and  choirs  in 
the  arena  at  Convention  Hall.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  massed  music 
demonstrations. 

Among  the  significant  musical  events 
of  the  Conference  Itself  will  be  a  pageant 
demonstration  of  elementary  school  music 
by  the  New  Jersey  schools — the  first  all- 
state  music  activity  of  these  schools.  On 
Sunday,  May  4,  the  New  Jersey  All-State 
High  School  chorus  and  orchestra  will 
present  a  full-length  concert.  The  Mary¬ 
land  State  chorus,  the  Delaware  All-State 
band,  and  the  Pennsylvania  All-State  or¬ 
chestra  will  appear  at  various  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  conference.  The  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  will  present  a  full-length  opera 
in  English. 

Speakers  at  the  main  sessions  of  the 
conference  will  be  Olin  Downes,  music 
Clitic  of  the  New  York  Times ;  Dr.  Luther 
Richman,  State  Supervisor  of  Virginia,  on 
"Rural  Music" ;  National  Conference 
President,  Fowler  Smith  ;  Willard  Givens, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
(Uitlon  association ;  and  Russell  Morgan, 
President  of  the  National  Research  coun¬ 
cil. 


College  Band  Completes 
Exciting  Nine-Day  Tour 

Haaiina*,  Nebr. — Forty  Hastings  col¬ 
lege  band  students  have  recently  finished 
a  nine-day  tour  of  western  Nebraska  and 
Colorado  which  started  on  March  19.  The 
musicians,  under  the  direction  of  James 
M.  King,  presented  25  concerts  to  most 
appreciative  audiences. 


Elklutrt  Band  and  Orchestra  Concert 
Draws  Large  Crowd 


Elkhart,  Ind. — On  Friday  evening, 
March  7,  the  Elkhart  high  school  band 
and  orchestra  presented  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  concert  to  a  crowded  auditorium. 

Featured  music  included  Student  Prince 
selections  with  Mr.  Hersig,  Miss  Van 
Auken  and  the  boys'  ensemble  with  the 
orchestra;  a  marimba  ensemble;  band 
novelties;  a  modem  arrangement  of 
Jeanie  With  the  Light  Brown  Hair  and 
the  orchestra  In  Beethoven’s  1st  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Stradella  Overture  by  Von 
Flotow. 


On  the  Cover 

A  detliin9  drum  major  and  a  couple  of 
prafty  majoralfai  slruf  the  Walls,  Nevada, 
High  School  Band. 


Supervises  Music  in  Luther — Pop.  150 

Luther,  la. — Gladys  Zabllka,  music  su¬ 
pervisor  of  Luther,  Iowa  grade  school, 
is  Just  complet¬ 
ing  her  second 
year  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity. 

After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Cornell 
college,  she  came 
to  Luther  where 
she  directs  a  27- 
piece  band,  a  35- 
member  girls’ 
chorus,  which 
sings  the  an¬ 
thems  in  church 
each  Sunday,  a 
rhythm  band  in 
the  primary,  first 
and  second  grades 
and  a  robed 
Junior  choir  of  24  voices,  made  up  of 

students  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Just  organised  this  year,  the  Junior  choir 
has  become  very  popular  with  the  Ladies 
Aid,  WCTU,  and  school  and  church. 

Miss  Zabllka  claims  that  In  this  age 
group,  she  has  found  less  conceit,  rivalry. 
Jealousy  and  more  si>ortsmanshlp,  good 
feeling  and  wholesome  attitude  than  in 

any  other. 


Band  and  Chonu  In  Joint  Concert 

Cogad,  Nebr. — Tbe  Cosad  high  school 
band  and  chorus,  under  the  direction  of 
A.  H.  Harbaugh,  presented  a  concert  on 
March  18  In  the  high  school  auditorium. 

The  band  played  a  variety  of  numbers 
Including  their  contest  selections  for  this 
year,  while  the  chorus  was  featured  in 
several  lovely  numbera 


Log  Angeleg,  Calif. — The  Monday  after¬ 
noon  Adventures  With  Music  series  will 
present,  during  the  month  of  April,  vocal 
demonstrations  by  outstanding  students 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  Music. 

"Voice  Demonstrationa”  which  began 
last  month,  will  continue  to  acquaint  the 
listening  audience  with  the  various  tsrpes 
of  singing  voices.  Demonstrations  by  a 
baritone,  baas,  male  chorus,  and  mixed 
chorus,  with  musical  selections  appropri¬ 
ate  to  each  t)rpe  of  voice  will  be  featured 
In  April. 

Anthony  Ricca,  writer  and  producer  of 
the  program,  is  Director  of  Music  for  the 
Division  of  Radio-Television  at  U.S.C. 
and  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Italian 
composer,  Verdi.  Ricca  Is  quite  capably 
presenting  his  Adventures  With  Music 
over  station  KRKD,  Los  Angeles,  from 
1 :30-l  :46  every  Monday  afternoon. 


ORDER  YOUR  VOLUME  12 
NOWl 

Only  s  limited  number  of  velumsi 
can  be  bound.  Tbey'll  go  on  the  first 
orders  received.  Many  were  disap¬ 
pointed  last  year.  Avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  by  placing  your  order  nowl  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  with  stiff  cover,  durable 
binding  fabric,  end  gold  lettering. 
Volume  12  will  contain  the  complete 
school  year  of  Issues,  September  1940 
through  June  1941.  Send  your  order 
tedeyl  Will  ship  C.O.D.  end  of  June. 
Price,  $2.50  each  vol.  plus  postage. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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9(1^  QadmyxA 

By  Phyllis  Pamy 

0  Welt,  our  Mtaid  colleice  profemiorH  and 
higher-upa  are  at  laat  admitting  that  the 
(■ollege  band  doea  have  aomething  after 
alt, — at  Prinreton,  the  band  waa  Anally 
l>ermltled  In  perform  at  the  baaket  ball 
gamea, — after  a  few  appearaneea,  it  waa 
illwovered  that  gate  recelpta  Int'reaaed 
c-onaiderably.  So  now  It  la  planned  to 
have  the  band  give -evening  coneerta  on 
the  BtepH  of  Naaaau  Halt  in  the  apring. 

0  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  director  of  the 
Walthlll,  Nebraaka  high  achool  band,  la 
tearing  hla  hair, — and  for  good  reaaon. 
.Moat  of  hla  pniapecta  for  band  wt>rk 
have  criaply  announced  their  Intentiona 
of  becoming  trum|>et  playera, — and  all 
Mr.  MfMire’a  t>erauaalve  efforta  aeem,  at 
the  moment,  to  be  hopeleaa, — the  kida 
are  adamant.  Kven  the  line  that  tlood- 
man  playa  clarinet,  Krupa.  druma,  Jimmy 
Itoraey,  aax,  etc.  la  of  no  avail.  They 
want  trumpeta  or  nothing.  You  have  our 
aympathy,  Mr.  Moore. 

•  A  baby  choir  Indeed  la  l>eing  formed 
by  Mra.  Mary  Maaaic  of  the  Maaon  School 
in  Omaha.  Nehraaka,  None  of  the  boya 
la  over  aeven  yeara  of  age.  Wonder  If 
they’ve  emptied  any  <-radlea. 

•  Klaah  !  Another  girl  haa  prove<I  that 
the  feminine  aex  make  good  mualciana. 
19-year-old  Mary  Oaborne,  who  halla 
from  North  Oakota.  la  now  playing 
guitar  In  the  regular  rhythnt  ae<-tlon  with 
the  Terry  Shand  band.  She  alao  Yfa'a!- 
ix«‘a  with  the  outAt. 

0  Something  to  hear  indeed  ahould  he 
the  planned  debate  between  Benny  tJood- 
nian  and  I*r.  Frank  Black  of  NBt’.  who 
will  ap|>ear  la-fore  the  atudent  lM>d.v  at 
Long  laland  I'niveraity  on  April  16  to 
dim-uaa  Jaxx  and  other  muaic. 

0  We  underatand  that  Tommy  iHtraey 
and  hand  are  featured  in  the  Paramount 
picture,  "laia  Vegaa  NIghta",  and  that 
T.l>.  au|>pliea  Home  of  the  love  Intereat. 
All  we  can  aay  la  we  h«i|»e  he  can  heat 
Artie  Shaw  aa  an  actor.  To  date,  all 
of  the  ork  leadera  who  have  «'raahed  plc- 
turea, — and  done  anything  except  wave 
the  atick  or  play  their  famed  Inatrumenta, 
— the  only  onea  we  appreciated  were  Paul 
Whiteman  and  Kay  Kyaer.  Kay  toiw  hla 
radio  ahow  when  he  takea  to  the  acreen. 
0  Fifty  men  or  more  play  in  Japaneae 
Jaxx  banda.  The  Orientala  think  that  the 
more  noiae  an  orcheatra  makea,  the  l>et- 
ter  it  la.  We  have  a  aneaking  auapiclon 
there  are  aome  American  banda  like  that. 
They  uaually  i>erform  on  the  neighbora' 
radio  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

0  Some  awell  re<-orda  have  been  waxed 
re«-ently.  We  kind  of  favor  a  Victor,  re¬ 
corded  by  Tommy  IViraey  called  “<»h! 
lamk  at  Me  Now,”  a  winner  In  T.  I>.’a 
radio  aong  writing  conteat :  It'a  really  got 
aomething.  On  the  other  aide, — "You 
Might  Have  Belonged  to  Another.”  If 
you  like  I»inbardo  (oh  yea.  aome  i>eople 
do)  you’ll  enjoy  "I’m  Alwaya  Chaaing 
Itaintwiwa”  and  ’’Tea  for  Two”  recorded 
hy  thla  outAt  on  a  Decca  diac.  One  thing 
about  I»mbardo. — either  you  like  him  Im- 
menaely,  or  you  can't  atand  him.  (let¬ 
ting  Into  the  warmer  Aeld.  I.iea  Brown  and 
hla  orcheatra  give  out  with  ”I>lg  It.” 
and  ’’W’hlle  the  Muaic  Playa  On.” — Okeh. 
And  if  Krupa  can  get  you  hep,  you’ll  go 
In  a  big  way  for  "Apurkaody”  and  ’’Jun¬ 
gle  Madneaa.”  an  Okeh  record. 


.Morfrid,  Xrbr. — The  girla’  glee  club  of 
’JO  membera  ia  under  the  direction  of  Miaa 
Staduin. 


U.  of  Wuh.  Band  Completes 
Sneeesgfal  Trip 

By  Mary  Blrtcarl 


Sraltir,  U’naA. — On  March  29,  the  S6-  1 
piece  I'niveraity  of  Waahington  Sym¬ 
phonic  band  returned  from  a  trip  during 
which  they  played  a  achedule  of  20  con- 
certa  In  Ave  daya,  of  claaaica,  light  opera, 
awing,  aolo  and  novelty  numhera.  etc. 
Cltiea  in  which  they  played  Include  Ta¬ 
coma.  Shelton,  Olympia,  Centralla,  f*he- 
halla,  l^mgvlew,  Kelao  and  Portland. 

In  apite  of  the  diAlcult  achedule,  the 
membera  of  the  band  found  time  to  atudy 
(If  they  were  ao  Inclined)  Imwl,  knit, 
akate.  dance  and  generally  have  a  grand 
time.  Walter  Welke  la  their  director. 

Wright  Jr.  College  Band 

in  Concert  April  24 

Chu-ayo,  til. — On  Thuraday  evening. 
April  24.  the  Wright  Junior  ('ollege  band 
under  the  direction  of  John  Barahaah  will 
preaent  a  I'niform  Fund  Concert  In  the 
Schurx  high  a<'honl  auditorium  aiKinaored 
by  the  newly  formed  Band  Council,  made 
up  of  alumni  of  the  college  and  prominent 
l•uaineHa  men  of  the  community. 

OfAcera  of  the  Council,  the  alogan  of 
whh-h  la  ”Be  right  with  the  right  band”, 
are  H.  Wiegman,  i>reaident :  It.  McCor- 
mak.  vU-e-|>realdeiit  :  R.  J.  Peacock,  vlce- 
preaident  :  H.  Anderaon,  aecretary ; 
Kleatior  l.a»eh.  recording  aecretary  and 
llolK-rt  Kllla,  treaaurer. 

The  program  will  feature  Victor  Saivi, 
champion  harp  aoloiat,  Nick  Kampaa, 
violin,  Albert  Thomaa  Price,  baritone, 
Herman  Wiegman,  druma  and  marimba 
and  the  college  vocal  eiiaemble. 


SUrts  Band  With  6  Players 

Oak  Hill,  M’.  I’n. — While  attending 
Ithaca  college,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1921.  Mr.  Paul 
U.  Mackey  waa 
aolo  cornetlat  and 
aenlor  atudent  di¬ 
re  c  t  o  r  of  the 
band  under  the 
direction  of  Kr- 
neat  8.  Williama 
He  alao  held  Arat 
(  trumpet  chair  in 
the  college  aym- 
phony  orcheatra. 

After  gradua¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Mackey 
pla.ved  Arat  trum¬ 
pet  In  the  Bata¬ 
via,  .New  York 
Little  Symphony 
for  one  season 
while  teaching  part-time  In  the  public 
achoola  there. 

He  waa  organlxer  of  the  Oak  Hill  high 
achool  band  which  started  in  1916  with 
an  enrollment  of  alx.  Now  there  are 
over  ISO  atudenta  in  band  work  at  Oak 
Hill  and  the  band  waa  rated  Firat  in 
Class  B  at  the  State  Band  festival. 

MeuHu,  H.  Dak. — Mr.  Marvin  I-arson, 
music  director  haa  choaen  the  girls  sex¬ 
tette,  the  boya  quartet  and  the  mixed  en¬ 
semble  to  represent  Menno  high  schotd 
at  the  spring  contests. 


Fairbury,  Sebr. — Harold  Chatelain,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  municipal  band  has  started 
plans  for  the  band  festival  which  will 
probably  take  place  August  24. 


North  Platte  InetalU 

New  Program  Service 

\orlh  Platte,  Sebr. — A  new  Music  Pro¬ 
gram  Service  IS  being  introduced  by  the 
North  Platte  high  achool  Instrumental 
music  department  under  the  direction  of 
It.  Cedric  Anderson,  supervisor. 

Any  community  organixation  wlahitiK 
any  number,  ensemble  or  nolo,  for  anv 
occasion  are  asked  to  phone  Miaa  Phyl.n 
Lierfc,  student  secretary,  or  Mr.  Anders«>.i 
and  give  the  time,  place,  and  the  group 
nr  soloist  they  wish  to  have  appear.  A 
copy  of  the  list  of  groups  and  sololata 
available  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  An¬ 
deraon. 

"The  aim  of  this  service  ia  to  give  the 
'nuaic  department  and  the  atudenta  en¬ 
rolled  therein  a  greater  opiairtunity  to 
serve  the  community  and  its  organisa¬ 
tions  and  to  give  the  atudenta  the  train¬ 
ing  and  educating  expeiien<*e  which  cornea 
from  this  cultural  efTort,  also  to  stimulate 
careful  individual  preparation,  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  laiise,  self  control,  punctu¬ 
ality  and  a  willingness  to  serve,”  said  Mr. 
Anderaon. 

Music  Puts  Etowah  on  Map 

Ktou-ah,  Trnn. — In  September,  1939, 
Mr.  John  J.  Teaaltore,  a  graduate  of 
.Northwestern 
tk'hool  of  Music, 
began  hia  musical 
activities  by  or¬ 
ganising  in  the 
K  t  o  w  a  h  high 
school,  three 
bands,  a  glee 
club,  drum  ma- 
jorettes  unit. 

Junior  high  ach<M>l 
chorus  and  choir. 

He  teaches  voice 
and  all  Instru¬ 
ments  and  has 
Iteen  successful  In 
promoting  the 
drive  for  band 
uniforms. 

Mr.  Teaaltore  Is  the  Arat  violinist  In  the 
Chattanooga  Symphony  orchestra,  is  u 
member  of  the  Muaic  Kducators  National 
conference,  the  Kast  Tennessee  Bchool 
Band  and  Orchestra  association  and  is 
an  active  alumnus  of  the  Iota  Chapter  of 
Phi  Mu  Alpha  Fraternity. 

In  hla  work  Mr.  Tessitore  has  la-eii 
given  the  complete  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Will  J.  Swafford,  superintendent  of 
county  schools,  Mr.  K.  Pack,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  dty  schools  and  high  school  prln- 
cliwl,  Mr.  J.  Will  Foster. 


Director  Adds  Msrshslltown  to  His 
Band  Repertoire 

Marslialltotcn,  la. — Don  Walter,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Marshalltown  municipal  band, 
the  State  ('enter  high  achool  band  and 
St.  Mary’s  Institute  band  and  formerly 
director  of  the  Cnion  high  achool  band, 
has  taken  over  the  conductorship  of  the 
Marshalltown  high  school  band  for  the 
remainder  of  the  achool  year,  Principal 
B.  R.  Miller  announced  recently.  Mr. 
Walter  la  substituting  for  Director 
(Tiarles  L.  Bexdeny,  who.  because  of  Ill¬ 
ness,  has  been  unable  to  perft>rm  his 
duties  since  last  November. 

I'nion  high  school  has  engage<l  Merlyn 
Ridout  of  Iowa  Falls,  director  of  the 
Alden.  Coulter,  Clemons  and  I-atimer 
bands,  to  suc«-eed  Mr.  Walter  there. 


Mr.  TsMitora 


fMutit  nf^rctwn  of  Cbc  i^dKiol  illNsician 
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Hollywood  Couldn't  Have  Done  Better 


At  th«  6>m«n  b«nd  contatt  ttagad  by  th«  0od9«  City  Junior  Chombor  of  Commorco, 
this  Mitot  of  Spoarvillo,  Kan«««  hi9h  school  musiciont  porodod  at  tha  "Ballafont  Corny 
Huskort"  and  cama  out  in  tha  monay.  Althou9h  thay  wara  not  raprasantativas  of  tha 
school,  Director  Paul  Payton  submittad  thair  picture.  Thay  are,  loft  to  ri9ht,  John 
Kuhn,  trombone,  Ra9inald  Wastmacott,  trombone,  Vincent  LaodRck,  tanor  sai,  Don 
Mayar,  bass,  Orvilla  Mayer,  drum  and  Paul  Laudiek,  drum. 


tttiMrt,  Sebr. — 34  Hchuolti  iiarticiputt^i 
In  the  2-day  Conference  Munic  festival 
held  April  3  In  Atkinson. 

VennilUon,  S.  It. — On  March  12,  the 
Vermillion  high  school  presented  the 
c-omlc  operetta  'The  Count  and  the  Co¬ 
cci’'  In  SlaKle  auditorium  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Della  Kiiceon,  Miss  Jean 
IteHaven,  Miss  Helen  Anstey  and  Miss 
.Margaret  Askew. 

Bloom/lrld,  Sebr. — The  Bloomfield  high 
.s«'hool  symphonic  band  presented  a  con- 
i-ert  on  March  21  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  The  prosrani  Included  the  con¬ 
test  numbers  and  several  works  of  Bach, 
beside  novelty  numbers. 

.Vetoman  Orove,  \ebr. — The  local  high 
school  choir  presented  Its  first  program 
•>f  the  school  year  on  March  11  under 
the  direction  of  Leslie  Marks,  high  school 
music  BU|>ervisor. 

Oering,  Xebr. — Director  John  Nankervls 
presented  his  high  school  band  in  a  con¬ 
cert  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  9.  Pop¬ 
ular,  sacred  and  classical  numbers  were 
l>erformed.  At  intermission.  Miss  Frances 
Fields  directed  the  a  cap|>ella  group  and 
girls'  chorus  In  several  selections. 

Bridgewater,  8.  D. — The  Bridgewater 
high  school  band  featured  clarinet  and 
saxophone  solos  and  a  cornet  trio  on  their 
program  presented  March  11,  directed  by 
Ardeen  Foss. 

Shenandoah,  la. — On  March  21,  the 
Shenandoah  high  school  music  depart¬ 
ment  gave  a  concert  featuring  the  pre- 
l>and  group  and  the  brass  sextet. 

Blue  Hill,  .Vebr. — "H.M.8.  Pinafore"  or 
"The  Lass  That  Loved  a  Sailor"  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  March  11  by  the  Blue  Hill  high 
school  music  department  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Carl  Kasterbrook. 

Broken  Bote,  Xehr. — The  second  annual 
Custer  County  rural  school  music  con¬ 
test  was  held  In  the  Broken  Bow  high 
school  auditorium  on  March  14  under 
the  direction  of  County  Superintendent 
•  ierald  Thurman. 

Ord,  JVebr.— Supts.  W.  W.  Wills  of 
North  Loup,  M.  K.  Huff  of  Sargent  and 
C.  c.  Thompson  of  Ord  with  music 
teacher,  Henry  Delnes  were  in  charge  of 
the  annual  I»up  Valley  music  festival 
held  In  Ord  on  April  4. 

Bt^ribner,  Xebr. — The  Scribner  Municipal 
Itand  elected  Al  Clements  of  Dodge  their 
director  at  their  23rd  annual  meeting. 

Fremont,  Xebr. — The  12S-piece  com¬ 
bined  band  gave  a  concert  on  March  21. 


A  500-voice  mixed  chorus  also  took  part 
in  the  program. 

Friend,  Xebr. — 70  pupils  of  the  band 
and  glee  club  of  Friend  high  school  are 
to  participate  in  the  District  contest  to 
be  held  at  Beatrice  on  April  18  and  19. 

Bruce,  Wgo. — Pronounced  a  decided 
success  by  the  capacity  crowd  In  attend¬ 
ance,  "Polished  Pebbles”  a  two-act  oper¬ 
etta  was  presented  March  14  by  the  high 
school  chorus.  Directors  were  LelA  John- 
son,  Jane  Shurtleff  and  Ourina  (lilbertson. 

Clay  Center,  Xebr. — The  rural  school 
music  contest  was  held  In  Clay  Center 
March  28. 

Westfield  Music  De^t.  in  Concert 

Weatfietd,  Wfs. — On  March  8,  an  excel¬ 
lent  all  school  "Musicale”  was  presented 
by  the  music  department  of  the  Westfield 
Public  M'hools  under  the  direction  of 
Norman  B.  Klliott. 

The  grade  school  was  presented  In  part 
songs  while  a  fine  concert  by  the  high 
school  band  was  a  feature  ^attraction. 
Bentley  Klliott,  ten-year-old  son  of  the 


director,  who  is  following  his  dad’s  foot¬ 
steps  by  playing  the  slip-horn,  is  the 
youngest  member  of  the  high  school  band. 


Goldman  to  Be  Guest 

at  School  Band  Fest. 


Selinagrobe,  Fa. — The  Sus<|uehanna 
University  All-Master  High  School  Band 
festival  will  present  Its  sixth  annual  con¬ 
cert  on  May  3,  at  which  time  I>r.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  will  be  the  guest  con¬ 
ductor.  The  entire  festival  program.  In¬ 
cluding  rehearsal,  drill,  clinics,  is  to  cover 
three  days — from  May  1  to  May  3. 

Other  guest  artists  appearing  on  the 
festival  program  this  year  include  Angel 
Del  Busto,  let  bassoonist  with  the  famous 
Goldman  Band ;  Maynard  Velier,  a  well- 
known  flag  swinger  from  Franklin,  Pa. ; 
and  Eddie  Sacks,  Pennsylvania's  cham¬ 
pion  baton  twirler  from  Johnstown. 

The  All-Master  Band  festival  at  Sus¬ 
quehanna  UnivorMty  has  grown  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  outstanding  band  festi¬ 
vals  in  the  East  and  attracts  such  guest 
conductors  as  Edwin  Franko  (loldmuii, 
Frank  SImOn,  Percy  Grainger  and  many 
well-known  soloists.  Klsoae  L.  Allison,  of 
the  Unlversltj's  Conservatory  of  Music 
faculty  and  conductor  of  Susquehanna's 
popular  Symphonic  Society  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Band,  is  director  of  the  festival  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  assisted  by  high  schm.l  band 
directors  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey. 


Eaater  CTarol  Festival 

Charteaton,  W.  V«. — The  Annual  Easter 
Carol  festival  of  the  Kanawha  County 
schools  was  presented  In  the  ('harieston 
high  school  auditorium  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  April  6  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Henry  Francis.  Mr.  Francis  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Jackson,  high  sf^hool 
choruses.  Miss  Byrna  H.  Carden,  Jr.  high 
school  choruses;  Miss  Sarach  Barber, 
elementary  grade  ch»>ruses  and  James 
McClend<in,  organ.  i 


New  Uniforms  For  New  Carlisle  Boys  &  Girls 


The  New  Carl'itle,  Indiana  hi9h  school  band  it  diractad  by  Mr.  E.  L  Britfan.  Tha  or9an- 
ixation  hat  bb  nwambari  who  wara  jutf  recently  outfitted  with  new  uniformt  by  tha  Band 
Parantf  Club.  Tha  band  it  now  Iookin9  forward  to  ontarin9  tha  tprinq  contattt. 
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New  Eaeter  Outfite  for  Manzanola  Band . Edenton  Band  Wins  $200 


1 


nb 
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I.  Bill  Dicluon,  drum  major  and  Martha  Jana  Starhay,  band  quo«N  of  tho  Sandia  band  of  Amarillo,  Taiat  hi9h  school.  2.  7>yoar> 
old  Gaorga  (Punky)  WatHaufor  twirls  for  tho  Frooporf,  N.  Y.  high  school  band  diroctad  by  his  Dad.  3.  Tho  Salina,  Kansas  musi* 
cians  go  into  a  formation.  4.  Marguarita  Stowart,  drum  major  it  tho  Bartow,  Florida  high  school  band  plays  baritona  In  concart. 
S.  Palatina,  Illinois  high  school  band  linos  up  for  Inspoction  by  Diractor  L  G.  Stilas.  b.  Tha  “Calistoga  Maids,"  Mary  Guisti, 
Lois  Joan  Fowar  and  Doris  Hanly  attract  attantion  whan  thay  laad  tha  Calistoga,  Calif,  high  school  band.  7.  bnica  ^Itlland, 
drum  major  of  tha  Curtis,  Nabraska  School  of  AgricuHura  band  diroctad  by  Eugana  Ellsworth.  B.  Danton  Whita  diracfs  tha  Man- 
tanola,  Colorado  high  school  band  whosa  Farants  club  just  purchased  thair  naw  cardinal  jackats  trimmad  in  gray.  9.  Tha  Cald- 
wall,  Taias  high  school  band  quartot  diroctad  by  J.  L  King,  Jr.  10.  Tha  Edanton,  N.  C.  high  school  band  dirsictad  by  Charlas 
L  McCullars  won  first  priia  of  $200  at  tha  National  Faanut  Fasti val.  II.  Lois  Bringgold,  9>yaar-old  daughter  of  Supt.  H.  D. 

Bringgold  of  Hancock,  Minn,  twirls,  plays  comat,  mallophono,  slide  tromb^a  and  piano. 


L«ona  May  Smith  will 

diatfL  ym,  wiih,  youA,  Qohnai 

S«nd  quMtions  to  1666  Undan  Stroot  BrooUyii,  N.  Y. 


Preeminent  amons  eymphonic  triim- 
peterM  in  Oeorces  Maser,  flrat  trumpeter 
of  the  renoa-ned  Bouton  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  (ieorses  Maser  In  the  son  of 
a  renowned  comet  soloist,  tSulllaume  Ma¬ 
ser,  himself  a  sradiiate  of  the  Stras- 
iMiurs  Conservatory.  At  the  ase  of  five, 
Ceorses  was  tausht  solfessio.  This  study 
was  extended  over  a  iierltsl  of  two  years 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  f>ther  musical 


Mr.  Msgsr 

activity.  At  the  ase  of  seven.  Ceorses 
was  introduced  to  the  violin  and  within  a 
short  time,  had  developed  a  phenomenal 
mastery  of  this  instrument.  The  family 
had  de<-lded  that  such  talent  should  be 
developed  and  arransements  were  made 
to  enroll  youns  Ceorses  (then  ase  thir¬ 
teen)  in  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Grand¬ 
mother  was  s<'heduled  to  accompany  the 
younsster  and  all  went  well  until  Qrand- 
mother  suddenly  chansed  her  mind.  Paris 
was  not  for  youns  fleorses  and  his  Grand¬ 
mother  ! 

This  irrevocable  decision  marked  the 
end  of  Maser's  career  as  a  violinist  and 
the  start  of  a  new  career  as  a  performer 
on  brass  instruments.  His  brother  was 
a  splendid  French  Horn  teacher,  and  to 
him  Georses  went  for  Instruction.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  study  fSeorses  won  first 
prise  in  the  local  town  competition  on 
the  Fretich  Horn. 

However,  Father  Maser  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  of  his  two  sons,  neither  of  them 
pla.ved  the  cornet.  Youns  Georses.  then 
iise  sixteen,  offered  to  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  besan  the  study  of  the  comet. 
At  the  ase  of  eishteen,  he  had  attained 
such  prt>llclency  that  he  entered  a  most 
diftlcult  competition  and  was  awarded  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

After  studyins  with  Professor  J.  Mellet, 
Ceorses  Maser  was  awarded  the  first 
prise  of  the  conservatory  with  8|>eclal 
distinction.  Upon  leavins  the  conserva¬ 
tory  in  190C,  he  wan  first  trumpet  and 
cornet  soloist  at  Monte  Carlo,  first  trum- 
l>et  of  the  Municipal  Opera  in  Paris,  and 
was  In  sreat  demand  throushout  France 
as  soloist  and  orchestra  trumpeter. 

When  the  World  War  besan,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
ser  was  play  ins  first  trumpet  at  the 


L<amoureux  Concerts  at  Scheveninsen, 
Holland.  Returnins  to  his  native  iand, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  French 
Army  and  unfortunately  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  in  one  of  the  encounters.  He  was 
held  In  Cemiany  for  one  year  and  while 
In  prison  camp  orsanised  a  small  orches¬ 
tra.  The  Drum  Major  of  the  German 
Itand  loaned  Maser  an  old  rotary  valve 
trum|>el.  However,  in  an  exchanse  of 
prisoners.  Maser  was  returned  to  France. 
As  a  member  of  the  army,  he  was  sent 
on  s<s>d-will  tours  into  Macedonia  and 
(!orfu. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Maser  was 
Siven  leave  of  absence  from  the  army 
and  was  Invited  to  Join  the  famous  Guard 
Republican  band  under  the  direction  of 
Gabriel  Pares.  The  Band  embarked  on 
a  series  of  concerts  to  be  siven  in  the 
United  States  and  while  this  orsanixa- 
tlon  was  in  Boston,  several  of  the  |>er- 
sonnel  were  approached  and  were  asked 
whether  they  would  contemplate  Jolnins 
the  Boston  Symphony.  Maser,  who  was 
playins  the  k'lueselhorn  in  the  band,  bor¬ 
rowed  a  trumiiet  and  auditioned  for  the 
symphony.  The  audition  was  successful, 
hut  unfortunately  there  was  no  imme¬ 
diate  vacancy  for  the  trumpet.  Nolhins 
daunted,  Georses  Maser  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Symphony,  not  as  a  trum- 
l>et  player,  but  as  a  violinist.  His  early 
trainins  was  pay  Ins  dividends.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  trumi>et  section 
Maser  was  transferred  to  his  rishtful 
l>ost  and  when  Gustav  Heim  left  the  or¬ 
chestra,  Maser  became  the  solo  trum- 
l>eter — a  iiosltlon  which  he  has  held  with 
sreat  distinction  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years.  He  is  resularly  featured  as  soloist 
in  the  Bach  Brandenbers  Concerto,  in 
the  Chanson  Septet,  in  the  Suite  by 
D'Indy,  and  durins  the  “pop"  season 
many  of  our  famous  cornet  solos  are 
played  by  Mr.  Maser  with  orchestra  ac¬ 
companiment.  d^ls  a  truly  sreat  artist! 

At  infrequent  Intervals  a  teacher  flnds 
a  pupil  with  a  very  peculiar  problem. 
While  playins,  air  escai>es  throush  the 
nose  and  in  extreme  cases  even  affects 
the  ears.  Needtess  to  say,  a  condition 
of  this  sort  Is  Tar  from  desirable  and 
can  be  very  detrimental  to  the  pupil's 
health  inasmuch  as  serious  physical  Im¬ 
pairment  misht  easily  result  from  such 
an  unnatural  condition.  In  such  a  case, 
the  student  should  be  sent  for  an  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  competent  doctor  and  if 
there  Is  no  abnormal  physical  condition 
causins  this  i>ecullarlty  there  is  a  simple 
remedy  that  can  be  used  to  correct  this 
condition  In  most  Instances.  The  i>ara- 
araph  that  follows  Is  in  answer  to  a  let¬ 
ter  inquirinir  into  this  matter.  I  cannot 
stress  the  importance  of  this  iiuitter  to<i 
much,  because,  althouch  It  occurs  Infre¬ 
quently,  when  it  .does  occur.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  serious!  A  year  a«o,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  student  recardins  this 
difltculty.  1  advised  her  to  ko  to  a  (ood 
teacher  who  could  watch  her  playing  etc. 
and  to  also  have  her  physical  condition 
checked.  Just  recently  I  heard  from  the 
young  lady  again  and  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  her  letter  illustrate  her  prob¬ 
lem  very  clearly. 

QnftHoH:  You  informed  me  that  al- 
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ORKS  Miradet  for  _ 

Your  Playing!  The  one-piece  hanci- 
gradaated  bell  and  special  tapered 
nickel-eilver  leader  pipe  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  rich,  singing  tone  that  will 
warm  any  judge’s  heart.  Flawless 
valve  action  and  splendid  intonation 
free  you  to  concentrate  on  interpre¬ 
tation  and  phrasing. 


The  Selmer-U.  S.  Comet  is  a  better 
cornet  for  school  players  because  it 
was  created  for  professionals.  It’s 
the  kind  of  comet  you’ll  be  proud 
to  take  Jo  college  with  you  and  use 
in  professional  work,  too.  Why  not 
get  all  of  its  advantages  now  .  .  . 
before  the  contests? 


Payments  as  Low  as  SUJO  Monthly, 
with  a  generous  trade-in  allowance 
for  your  present  instrament!  Tell 
your  parents  about  this!  They’ll  be 
glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you  because 
the  Selmer-U.  S.  Cornet  means  faster 
progress;  it  makes  practice  a 
pleasure. 


Ask  Your  Music  Dealer  to  let  you 
try  a  Selmer-U.  S.  Cornet.  It  he 
doesn’t  have  one,  urge  him  to  order 
now. 
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BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Would  you  like  to  know  th«  nam«  ind  iddretn  of 
lour  Morril  H.  I>r«lrr?  Nrnd  »  pott 

cord  to 

DEPT.  1444,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


April.  1941 


PUatf  mrntvm  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  u-hrn  answering  adt  rrtisrmrnls  in  this  magasinr. 
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though  you  could  help  me  throuirh  the 
mall,  a  competent  teacher  who  could  ob- 
eerve  my  procreiw  from  week  to  week 
would  rive  more  productive  resulU.  Be- 
cauHe  of  thU,  I  took  my  problem  up  with 
a  well  known  teacher.  Recarditir  the 
air  eomlnr  out  of  my  noae  while  playina. 
he  told  me  that  I  would,  in  time,  out- 
rrow  It,  ail  he  had  men  many  puplln  do 
■o.  While  etudyinr  under  him  I  did  con¬ 
quer  my  weak  embouchure  aw  he  aave  me 
very  valuable  information  and  embou¬ 
chure  development  and  correct  warnilnx 
up  exerclaea.  However,  the  trouble  of 
air  Kolnr  into  my  head  kept  rettluK 
worm. 

Bei'aune  of  the  nolm  that  my  noee 
would  make  when  air  would  come  out  of 
it  while  playlnr,  I  attempted  to  direct 
It  otherwine  than  into  my  noae.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  this  and  to  this  day  I 
can  play  with  the  air  rolng  or  not  troina 
into  my  nose  at  will ;  but,  when  the  air 
does  not  go  into  my  nom  it  seems  to 
rush  Into  my  ears  causing  great  pain  and 
at  times  a  slight  temporary  hearing  Im- 
iwlrment. 

All  went  well,  except  the  pain  In  my 
ears,  until  I  seemed  to  strain  something 
else  while  trying  to  play  while  marching 
in  a  parade  In  the  intense  heat.  Prom 
then  on  whenever  jilaying,  a  terrible  fever 
in  which  my  lips  would  pulT  up  and  a 
headache  would  start  that  would  last  for 


days.  When  I  would  put  the  air  support 
that  high  notes  need,  my  sight  would  be 
dimmed  and  my  eyelids  would  start  to 
quiver  so  that  I  could  not  foi'Us  my  stght. 

I  could  not  sleep  nights  as  a  pounding  in 
my  head  could  not  seem  to  be 'stopped. 

Finally,  1  saw  a  doctor.  1  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  regular  physician,  an  optom¬ 
etrist,  and  an  eye,  noae,  ear,  and  throat 
stiecialist.  The  diagnosis  laid  the  trouble 
to  the  sinuses.  It  was  claimed  that  when 
I  would  blow,  the  air  would  go  into  the 
sinus  and  into  my  head,  causing  a  pres¬ 
sure  headache,  thus  causing  all  of  the 
forementioned  troubles.  There  was  found 
no  weakened  uvula  as  was  first  thought. 
I  was  told  that  It  is  i>ossihle  to  play  with¬ 
out  the  air  going  into  the  head  and  si¬ 
nuses  but  up  to  date  1  have  not  found  out 
how. 

By  register,  technique,  and  tone  are 
gisMl  and  I  really  want  to  play,  but  unless 
I  can  find  a  way  of  overcoming  my  pres¬ 
ent  difficulty  I  will  have  to  give  it  up 
he<‘auae  the  pain  and  physical  discomfort 
I  am  now  experiencing  is  too  much  to 
endure. 

Assicer;  The  root  of  all  your  trouble 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  you  have 
neglected  to  msc  the  uvula  while  playing. 
It  is  possible  to  play  without  having  air 
going  Into  your  head,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  way  to  play  properly.  If  you 
wish  to  continue  playing  you  will  have  to 


RKOfiCMO-MO— Skawlag  Matlsf  waif  (center)  end  Iwe  tem- 
•oMe  enita.  Matching,  cnep-en  cevers  have  been  remeved 


A  NEW  RECORDER  FOR  SCHOOLS 


RtCORMO-PRO— 1  Tcriatilc,  recordcr-pUybsck-rsdio  combinaiion  of  poruMc,  scctioaaliicd 
conatmctioo — kilt  every  recording  need  of  school  bands,  orchestras  and  musicians.  Ii  records 
at  standard  7g  r.  p.  m.  or  3)  H  r.  p.  m.  cither  from  high  grade  microphone  included  with  Matter 
unit,  or  from  radio  programs.  Uses  any  high  quality  recording  disc.  Plays  hack  disc  or  any 
phonograph  record.  Used  with  two  curntahic  units.  Matter  unit  makes  possible  continuous 
recording.  No  interruptions  for  changing  of  recording  discs.  Also  this  arrangement  provides 
for  duplicating  records:  for  transferring  material  from  78  r.  p.  m.  to  33  H  P-  m.,  or  vice  versa: 
and  for  making  new  recordings  from  parts  of  several  other  records,  or  from  new  material 
combined  with  parts  of  other  recordings. 

The  Master  unit  includes  a  powerful  ampliker  as  well  at  a  high  quality  two  band  radio 
receiver.  It  can  be  used  separately  from  the  turntables  either  for  radio  reception  or  for  public 
address  work.The  sectionMized  construction  of  this  equipment  makes  it  easily  poitabic.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  sold  in  separate  units  to  that  the  Matter  unit  may  be  used  either  alone  or  with  one  or  two 
turntable  assemblies  according  to  your  needs.  Dimensions  of  Matter  unit  Model  A-IOI:  lOH’  a 
I9H*  a  I6H’:  weight  33  lbs.  Dimensions  of  turntable  unit  Model  A-102:  9H*  a  16*  a  I6H*: 
weight  26  lbs. 

RECORMO-PRO  it  eatremely  low-priced  for  quality  equipment.  Matter  unit  Model  A-IOI 
with  one  turntable  unit  Model  A-102,  only  $130  F.O.B.  Charlotte,  Michigan.  Additional  turn¬ 
table  for  coetinuout  recording  and  copying,  930.  See  RECORDIO-PRO  today  at  your  nearest 
Wilcoa-Gay  RECORDIO  dealer.  Or  write  factory  oRice  for  full  details. 


Built  by  Alofcers  of  Americas  Alojf  Versatile  Radio 


RECORDER  •  RADIO  •  PHONOGRAPH  COMBINATION 

WILCOX-GAY  CORP.  CHARLOTTE,  MICHIGAN 


loam  to  control  the  uvula  in  a  perf«H-tly 
normal  way,  otherwine  you  will  alwayn 
endanger  your  health  when  playing. 

Now  for  the  remedy  !  Without  playing, 
oiwn  your  Him  and  blow  air  through  them 
gently.  Tlieii  done  the  niNsce  contr»lb-<l 
by  the  uvula  at  the  back  and  tup  itart  of 
the  throat  where  the  air  normally  panne.- 
into  the  naaal  panaagea  by  contracting  the 
inuaclen  of  the  uvula  no  that  the  uvula 
movea  up  and  back  and  preventa  the  air 
from  eacaping  into  the  none,  t'ontinue  the 
blowing  and  contract  and  relax  the  uvula 
You  will  be  able  to  feel  the  way  thia  group 
of  muaclea  controla  the  air  column.  When 
you  have  done  thia  for  a  abort  time  and 
have  felt  the  action  of  the  uvula  muaclen. 
there  la  another  exerciae  to  do  that  you 
will  find  will  require  a  little  care.  Take  a 
breath,  clone  the  naaal  paaaagen  with  the 
uvula  and  then  clone  your  mouth  and 
blow  with  a  little  force  aa  much  air  an 
you  can  find  room  for  In  your  mouth  with¬ 
out  allowing  any  air  to  encape  into  your 
noae.  When  your  mouth  la  filled  with  air. 
releane  the  air  with  the  lipe  without  re¬ 
laxing  the  muaclen  of  the  uvula  and  ret>eai 
the  exerciae.  When  you  have  been  abb- 
to  do  thia  nuccennfully,  take  your  horn 
and,  following  the  name  procedure  an  in 
the  latter  exerciae,  attack  the  (I  abt>ve 
the  low  C,  with  the  tongue  controlling 
the  releaae  of  air  Inatead  of  the  lipn.  H*- 
careful  not  to  blow  too  loudly,  eo  tha* 
the  muaclea  of  the  uvula  will  have  . 
chance  to  develop  more  rapidly  and  no 
you  will  be  able  to  feel  more  exactly  the 
manner  In  which  the  uvula  muaclea  can 
be  made  to  work.  You  will  find  that  thiv 
may  be  alow  work  at  firat  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  patience  and  Intelligent  peraever- 
ance.  However,  If  you  really  want  to  play 
extenaively,  you  will  find  that  there  are 
timea  that  it  paya  to  go  aktwly.  When 
the  muaclea  gain  a  little  atrength  you 
ahould  experience  no  further  dllficulty, 
provided  you  do  not  allow  yournelf  to  be¬ 
come  careleaa.  flo  both  higher  and  lower 
than  the  note  mentioned,  but  do  not  go 
higher  than  you  are  able  to  comfortably 
control  your  uvula  muaclea,  an  thia  would 
only  aerve  to  retard  their  progreanive 
atrengthening  and  Interfere  with  their  con¬ 
trol.  Practice  only  auatalned  tonea  for 
the  firat  few  daya  that  you  follow  thia 
program  no  all  your  attention  may  be  fo- 
cuaed  on  thia  one  point.  Reat  frequently 
between  tonea.  Thia  method  of  practice 
la  alwaya  moot  deairable  when  making  a 
draatic  change  or  correction  of  thia  aort 
becauae  undue  muacular  atrain  of  any 
kind  la  nvont  effectively  avoided. 


What  Is  Correct  Tempo? 

fCoHlimued  from  page  0) 

excellent  teat  of  tempo.  Thua,  for 
example,  the  performance  of  the  moat 
florid  of  Mosart’a  muaic  for  inatrn- 
menta  must  still  have  that  vocal  qual¬ 
ity  for  that  is  where  he  acquired  the 
florid  style,  from  the  famous  Italian 
vocalists  of  his  day.  He  applied  the 
vocal  florid  embellishments  to  his  in¬ 
strumental  composition  as  well  as  to 
his  writing  for  the  voice.  If  in  per¬ 
forming  his  instrumental  music  thia 
fact  is  lost  sight  of.  the  tempos  are 
bound  to  be  false.  Instrumental  writ¬ 
ing  of  later  days,  while  not  so  florid, 
still  is  closely  allied  in  purpose  with 
that  of  Mozart  and  that  purpose  was. 
and  to  a  large  extent  still  is,  lyric. 
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Band 

"Faciflc  Fanorama"  i'on)p»H«d  and 
arranged  for  aymphonic  band  by  Da%id 
Bennett.  "Faciflc  Panorama"  ia  a  rhap¬ 
sody  portrayinc  a  muaical  paIntinR  of  the 
ruRRed  but  beautiful  Faciflc  Coaat  wltb 
ita  colorful  hiRhIiRhta  from  Alaaka  to 
Mexico  ..."  Upena  alleRro,  four-four 
lime,  with  a  pianiaaimo  basa  that  takea  a 
rapid  creacendo  leadinR  to  a  cymbal 
craah  and  followed  by  a  full  band  "tah- 
dah"  entranc-e,  triple  K.  The  aame  pro¬ 
cedure  la  repeated  a  fourth  lo«'er.  In 
iiiinor  iiMide  for  wntraat.  A  two  meaaure 
whole  tone  acale  is  injected  into  the  l>aaa 
melody  of  the  next  phraae.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  cloaea  on  a  touch  of  modern 
harmony  baaed  on  the  dominant  aeventli 
with  both  aURmented  and  diminished  fifth. 
An  interlude  at  A  beRina  with  an  oboe 
aolo  (cued  for  clarinet)  with  a  very  liRht 
w'lMMlwind  and  baaa  austained  chord  which 
leads  to  a  baaa  clarinet  aolo  (cued  for 
bassoon).  The  woodwinds  with  chimea, 
or  bells,  complete  the  interlude.  The 
flrst  theme  enters  at  B,  a  four-four  lento 
(eaturiiiR  w'latds  with  bass  and  horn  ac¬ 
companiment.  I.etter  C  is  a  development 
se<iion  still  featurinR  woods  but  with  an 
iMvasional  h«»rn  and  sax  aolo  part.  The 
inimiiml  theme  enters  at  D,  a  nwaterful 
liravura  melody  In  baritone  tnnnbonea 
and  saxophones  accompanied  liy  full  band 
and  inulfled  drums.  The  secondary  theme. 
alleRro  vivo,  enters  at  K.  K,  a  moderato 
is  a  development  »>f  the  secondary  theme 
and  forms  the  middle  aetilon  of  a  ternery 
form  wiien  the  orlRinal  secondary  theme 
reiieata  at  <1.  H,  I.iateaso  tem|>o  la  an¬ 
other  Interlude,  relat^Kl  melodically  t<5  the 
main  theme  and  harnHinically  to  the  in- 
tioduction,  which  leads  into  a  larRamente 
that  Introduces  the  principal  theme  again 
at  J.  At  K,  thirteen  met  cures  before  the 
close,  the  very  slow  lento  movement  at 
C  returns  for  five  measures,  then  takea 
a  sudden  accelerando  into  an  alleRro  based 
on  the  Ideas  employed  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion. 

This  Is  a  splendid  modern  classic.  It 
will  capture  the  ImaRlnatlon  of  young  and 
old.  The  entire  number  must  be  very 
expressive — follow  all  dynamic  Indications 
carefully.  Solo  cornets  take  a  hiRh  "C". 
Tyiniwni  part  is  written  for  is-dal  Tympo. 
Price,  Standard  Band  $3.00,  Symphonic 
Band  $6. SO.  Published  by  Mills  .Music 
Inc.,  N.  Y.  Mills  are  to  be  coiiRratulated 
for  their  serious  effort  to  satisfy  school 
needs.  The  fine  ciiRravinR  Job  on  Ben¬ 
nett's  selection,  and  the  publication  of 
s«‘ores  for  some  of  Weaver's  Transcribed 
Orchestral  ('lassies  will  be  genuinely  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  profession. 

"Knlghtsbridge  March"  from  "liondon 
Suite"  by  Eric  Coates.  This  well  known 
march  is  now  available  In  an  effective, 
yet  easy,  arrangement  by  Paul  Yoder. 
The  grandloso  finale  at  E  Is  not  quite  as 
effective  aa  the  orchestration.  However, 
it  Is  a  fine  Job  as  usual.  Within  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  all  high  school  bands.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Chappell  and  Co.,  X.  Y.  Price, 
Standard  hand,  It.BO,  Symphonic  band, 
12.60. 

"Parade  March  No.  1"  and  "Piirade 
.March  No.  2."  Two  Edwin  Kranko  (iold- 
man  creations  designed  especially  for 
nwssed  Itand  i>erformance.  Rhythmically 
very  easy — all  instruments  in  comfortable 
registers.  These  belong  in  your  library. 


l.s>ok  them  over.  Published  by  Edward  | 
B.  Marks  Music  ('orp..  N.  Y.  Price  each  i 
i.l  cents. 


Vocal 


"Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  a  musical  set¬ 
ting  of  "Pledge  to  the  Flag"  by  Arthur 
Bergh.  This  very  timely  publication 
should  furnish  a  much-needed  rest  for  old 
standards  In  patriotic  assembly  programs. 
Available  for  full  band,  full  orchestra, 
mixed  chorus,  male  chorus,  girls'  chorus, 
treble  duet  and  s«>ln  song.  Published  by 
Sam  Fox,  X.  Y.  Price,  choral  i«arts  in 
c’ents. 

"The  Phantom  Pack"  by  Kesmond  Mc- 
.Mahon  and  Alfred  H.  Bod.v  is  "a  very 
weird  and  exciting  unison  song  liased  on 
an  old  Saxon  legend.  The  range.  In  orig¬ 
inal  key,  is  from  I>  to  high  tit — may  be 
raised  a  half  step  for  tenor  or  soprano 
solo  or  lowered  a  half  step  for  mixed 
voices  ill  unison.  The  "First  Spring 
Morning"  by  Harry  Brook  and  Robert 
Bridges  (Unison),  and  "Homing"  another 
unison  song  by  Maurice  Blower  and  l.llian 
J.  PociH-k  combined  with  the  "Phantom 
Pack"  make  an  excellent  trio  of  numbers 
for  choral  (raining  in  diction,  vowel  for¬ 
mation  and  pronunciation.  All  three  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  (txford  Press,  lanidon  (Carl 
Flsi-her,  U.  S.  A.). 

Another  valuable  two-part  song  col¬ 
lection  is  Robin  Milford's  '  Three  Songs 
for  Unbroken  Voices,"  coiislstiiig  of  the 
well-known  "Integer  Vitae,"  "Winter 
-Nights"  and  "(»  Come  (juh'kiy !"  "Integer 
Vitae,"  the  National  Honor  Society's 
adopted  song  is  well  suite<l  for  award 
assemblies.  Published  by  Oxford  Press. 
Price  2'4  cents. 

HiH>sey  -  Hawkes  -  Belwln  have  thirty 
minute  reductions  of  three  (Silltert  and 
Sullivan  Operas.  Reductions  and  Arrange¬ 
ments  by  Arthur  Johnson  and  May  Van 
I  tyke.  "The  Mikado"  has  one  treble  trio 
on  "Three  I.ittle  Maids,"  four  measures 
of  four-part  mixed  on  “The  Flowers  That 
Bloom  In  the  .Surltig"  and  an  all  trebl'; 
chorus  for  the  flnale,  "He's  (loing  to 
Marry  Yum-Yuin."  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore" 
can  lar  done  In  solos  and  unison  choruses 
except  for  one  two-part  treble  song.  Tile 
"Pirates  of  Peiixance"  can  be  done  all  iinl- 
s<m  with  a  couple  of  two-part  (Isiys  and 
girls)  songs.  All  three  within  the  reach 
of  grade  schisil  groups.  These  are  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  school  literature.  Price 
each  (50  cents. 


I 


I 


Orckeiire 

"Kong  of  (he  Persian  Maidens"  from 
"Russian  and  I.udmilla"  by  M.  Clinka. 
Arranged  for  concert  «>rchestra  by 
(Juinto  Maganini.  This  is  a  quiet  An- 
dantlno  and  very  easy  to  play  despite 
the  ugly  hmks  of  the  key  of  major. 
Play  slowly  and  follow  all  dynamic  mark¬ 
ings  carefully.  The  flute  "Nightingale 
Kong,"  at  .No.  2,  goes  to  high  (IS  and  uses 
a  trill  on  high  F^  Ia>t  the  principal  theme 
l>e  heard  distinctly  (but  In  background) 
during  the  flute  passages.  Publl.slied  )>y 
Fjditlon  Musicus,  N.  Y.  Price,  full  or¬ 
chestra,  11.86. 

“( Riding  Along"  by  M.  Hartswell 
arranged  by  Charles  J.  Roberts.  A  very 
cute  waltx, — flne  for  program  number  Just 
Itefore  or  after  a  serious  selection.  Per¬ 
form  it  In  Strauss  style  as  suggested  by 
markings.  Published  by  Carl  F'lscher, 
X.  Y.  Price,  full  orchestration,  73  cents. 


BUtSCHtfi 


H  nil  I  I  t  I  )  nil  I  hill  II  im  lilt  I  On 


4 


V 


inooas 


Do  hujh  ^otf' •  i‘  you  u  bit 

you  woiT-ior  wh«  th*‘r  vod  >• 
«|oinq  to  hit  err.  nqh!  on  ♦h»  ’ 

You  can  erase  those  shudfjvAs  ol 
<ioubt  when  you  play  a  new 
Butsch<r  too  mor^et  Top  tones 
are  easier  to  qet  aiv^  ri  tarn  JIhe 
sfirr*  rich  fullness  anri  rouiidne^r 
of  *h*  midriU'  anti  low  r*  qi^^ter 
A  hn<srher  won  t  let  -you  down! 

Wr.y’  There  are  several  reasons 
Tr.e  famous  Acousta  Bell’  The 
Tone  Tc'j  f  red  mouthpipe.  the 
N*.  c  r onuister  valve  to  mention 
.  s  •  a  f  t  w 

cvi  r  the  filcjymq  supremacy 
e!  'hi  famous  tOO  Cornet  Trump 
i  *  and  Trombone  In  urn  how 
rr.  ..'  h  a  Bueschca  will  rontribute 
to  m.prove  your  musicianship, 
S(  ♦  your  dealer  for  ci  free  trial 
If  no  dealer  near  writ#*  direct  for 
frf  f  li*'  rafure  n* w  32  paqe  maq 

anw*  ot'  music  and  free  trial  in 

1 

fo?^nn,tion 


,ou  ’  •  n  ind  tried  the  brand 
Ar.  *o(rur  A  1*0  and  T^  iior  in 
i'  «  d  by  P.  If  h«  f  fi  few  weeks 
5N»r  vn’if  Hut'fhfr  derrler. 


SIND  Ml  COMILITI  INMIMATION 


BUnCHEK  BAHD  nffTBOMDIT  CO. 
DapoTtmsal  403  ELKHABT,  IHDIANA 
PlaoM  Mnd  eomplat*  laieimatieB  ea 
■uMChar  "400"  CoiMt  □.  Troaml  Q 
Troaibow  □,  Naw  Saxophoa*  □. 
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For  greater  progrets  in  /lulo  plmying 
use  e 


POWELL  ELUTE 

Used  and  acclaimed  by  Amaricm’t 
finett  fbituu 

'W 

Send  for  folder. 

Veme  Q.  Pow»U  FlutM  Inc. 

2M  HaatiagtM  Kwemaa 
Boatoa.  MoMachuMlta 


S«nd  Your  Ronowal 
Nowl 


(Dauml  gaaJtA, 

Condudod  by  P.  Noonan 

Addrau  quattient  to  Tlta  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Ava.,  Chicaqa 


^ueatioH ;  I  uae  my  snare  drum  In  a 
position  that  is  not  tilted  but  with  the 
head  flat.  1  seem  to  ret  more  power  with 
the  drum  placed  that  way.  Is  this  wrong? 
— J.  R.,  Rooheater,  Minn. 

Anevcr:  So,  I  wouldn't  say  It  was 
wrong,  except  from  a  common  usage 
standpoint.  The  majority  of  players  tilt 
the  drum  a  little  as  the  slightly  tilted 
position  is  a  more  natural  one  and  tends 
to  encourage  lifting  the  left  hand  more. 
Perhaps  you  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  flat  head  position  and  thus  It  would 
seem  a  little  awkward  with  the  drum 
tilted  a  little.  It  would  take  but  a  few 
times  to  become  accustomed  to  the  slight* 
ly  tilted  angle,  and  I  think  it  would  work 
out  better  for  you,  so  why  not  try  It  out? 

Question:  We  are  thinking  of  buying 
two  street  drums  for  our  band.  Would 
you  get  the  ones  with  the  wood  or  the 
metal  rims? — C.  V.,  Indianapolia,  tnd. 

Anairrr:  I  believe  for  band  I  would 
choose  the  drums  with  metal  counter- 
hoops  for  several  reasona.  First,  the 
metal  hoops  are  the  strongest,  help  to 
hold  the  drum  in  shape  and  do  not  “chew" 
up  under  the  sticks,  and  secondly,  the 
metal  hoops  are  loa-er  which  makes  play¬ 
ing  a  little  easier.  The  metal  hoop  drum 
is  of  course  heavier  than  the  wood  hoop 
iiKMlel,  but  that's  the  only  disadvantage. 
If  you  do  a  lot  of  marching,  the  wood 
rims  are  grjod,  as  the  drum  is  lighter  and 
carries  easier,  but  for  all-around  band 
use,  especially  if  the  drums  are  to  be 
used  for  some  concert  work.  I’d  choose 
the  metal  hoop  type. 

ffuration:  We  tried  your  idea  on  a  sus- 
liended  cymbal  for  effects  in  our  band 
and  It  works  out  fine.  What's  the  way 
to  get  the  lightest  possible  roll  for  very 
soft  passages? 

Anatrrr;  Clad  to  know  it  worked  out  well 
for  you.  If  you  want  a  very  soft  "mys¬ 
terious"  effect,  a  roll  with  two  medium 
hard  timpani  sticks  is  good.  Don't  use 
the  real  soft  sticks  as  they  are  too  spongy 
and  do  not  actuate  the  cymbal  fast 
enough.  For  a  very  light  effect,  backing 
up  the  reeds,  you  can  ^ry  a  soft  single 
stroke  roll  with  a’Ire  brushes.  This  Is 
about  the  lightest  effect  possible  and  I've 
heard  it  used  with  good  results.  Do  not 
use  a  fast,  tense,  “shivery"  roll.  Get  the 
c-ymbal  vibrating  with  one  single  stroke 
on  the  attack  either  soft  or  loud  as  re- 
I  quired,  and  then  pick  It  up  with  a  slow 
I  even  roll.  The  cymbal  Itself  sustains  the 
I  tone  enough  that  a  slow,  even  roll  makes 
it  sound  more  like  a  sustained  tone  than 
the  fast  roll. 

I  QaeatiOH :  Why  are  most  drum  solos  of 
]  a  mllitao’  nature?  Practically  all  the 
i  solos  I  hear  at  contests  are  like  this. — 

I  It’.  Jf.,  Chicago,  lUiHoia. 

Anawcr;  Well — as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
drum  was  originally  a  military  instru¬ 
ment  and  as  you  know,  the  drum  was 
applied  to  music  and  not  vice-versa  as 
some  are  inclined  to  think.  The  drum  has 
come  a  long  ways  since  the  old  military 
tattoo  days  but  still  when  we  think  of 
military  music  we  automatically  think  of 
the  bugle,  fife  and  drum.  As  a  solo  in¬ 
strument  the  drum  is  ideally  adapted  to 
military  numbers  or  quickstepa  and  thus 
when  writing  aolo  material  for  snare 
drum  one  automatically  Is  inclined  to 
write  strict  martial  type  numbera 


There  are  a  number  of  drum  solos  of 
non-military  nature  available  but  In  mak¬ 
ing  up  contest  lists  the  i*ommlttee  invari¬ 
ably  will  choose  numbers  such  as  the 
I>ownfall  of  Paris,  for  example,  and 
Justly  so.  for  the  contests  are  held  on  a 
rudimental  basis  and  most  military  fla¬ 
vored  solos  contain  a  number  of  rudi¬ 
ments. 

To  prove  the  inherent  nature  of  a  drum, 
ask  a  person  not  a  drummer  to  take  your 
sticks  and  play  or  try  to  play  your  drum. 

I  will  venture  that  nine  out  of  ten  will 
immediately  try  a  “rub-a-dub-dub"  beat 
for  they  automatically  think  of  nuirching. 
I>on’t  misunderstand  me,  I  do  not  wish 
to  Imply  that  the  drum  is  limited  to  mili¬ 
tary  effects,  hut  If  you  were  looking  for 
a  military  instrument,  what  would  you 
choose? 

Further,  many  of  these  rudimental  so¬ 
los  are  tricky  and  quite  difficult  tech¬ 
nically  and  serv'e  as  a  medium  of 
acquainting  an  exiierlenced  Judge  what 
the  contestant  can  do  from  a  te<*hnical 
standpoint. 

Queatiou :  Why  can't  regular  snare 
drum  sticks  be  used  on  tenor  drums  for 
corps  use?  I  would  think  snare  drum 
sticks  would  allow  more  exei-utlon. — 
.V.  Y.,  Kaiimta  f'itp.  Mo. 

Anawcr:  The  use  of  tenor  drums  in  a 
drum  con>s  is  to  bridge  the  tonal  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  crackling  tone  of  the  snare 
drums  and  the  ominous  boom  of  the.  bass 
drum.  The  snare  drums  are  the  solo  In¬ 
struments  and  thus  play  more  technical 
heats.  The  use  of  regular  felt  or  lambs- 
wool  tenor  drum  beaters  on  tenor  drum.s 
brings  out  the  desired  tone  more  effe<-- 
tlvely  and  also,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
flash  to  be  considered.  The  tenor  drum¬ 
mers  execute  flashy  maneuvers  with  the 
felt  sticks  such  as  twirls  which  are  very 
eye  appealing  and  nice  to  watch.  The 
tise  of  regular  hickory  stlx  on  a  tenor 
drum  would  bring  out  a  “hard”  tone  also 
and  rapid  technique  is  hardly  ever  r*>- 
qulred  from  the  tenor  drum  section  as 
It  would  only  “muddy  up"  the  ensemble. 

Qucalion:  (a)  Are  the  rolls  in  the 
Three  Tamps  solo  to  be  played  o|>cn  or 
closed? 

(b)  Is  the  Downfall  of  Paris  solo  con¬ 
sidered  difficult? — J.  W.,  Hageratown,  Mil. 

Anawcr:  (a)  Rather  open.  The  Three 
Camps  features  the  use  of  five,  eleven  and 
ten  stroke  rolls  as  you  know.  The  rolls 
should  contain  those  numbers  of  strokes 
and  no  more.  If  the  roll  is  closed  down, 
more  strokes  creep  in  and  the  effect  Is 
lost.  Hold  the  rolls  fairly  open  and  very- 
even. 

(b)  The  Downfall  of  Paris  Is  consid¬ 
ered  a  solo  of  medium  difficulty.  It  has 
l>een  widely  used  in  contest  work  and  as 
a  result  Is  familiar  to  most  rudimental 
drummers. 

A  few  years  back  it  was  considered 
rather  difficult  but  It  has  been  played  a 
lot  and  in  the  meantime  more  difficult 
solos  have  appeared  so  I  should  say  It  Is 
now  considered  of  medium  difficulty. 
However,  It  is  a  good  solo,  still  interest¬ 
ing  and  when  played  well  shows  go<sl 
training. 

Qtteation :  Who  do  you  consider  the 
best  drummer  you  ever  heard? — V.  L., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Anawcr:  Whoa!  I’d  Just  as  soon 
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If  you  want  a  1 

HELL  LYRA 

two,  for  Spring  Contests 
and  Summer  Parades 

DET  THEM  NOW/ 


ie  aluminum  aitualion  in  America  today 
piTtty  much  comraon  knowledge  to  every- 
if.  There  juat  ian't  any  for  general  man- 
acluring  purpoaea.  l>efenae  cornea  firat. 
Now,  aluminum  playa  a  very  important 
rt  in  theae  new  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  18-bar 
’ll  Lyraa.  That'a  what  makea  them  light  to 
rry,  eaaier  to  play,  priced  at  only  $55.00. 
c  can’t  make  any  more,  right  now.  But 
will  he  no  advance  in  price  while  our 
cscnt  atock  laata.  Firat  come,  firat  aerved. 
id  after  that,  you’ll  juat  have  to  wait, 
‘•ten  known  how  long,  and  the  new  coat,— 
^can  tell  what  it  will  be? 

'>5>you  ace,if  you  want  a  Bell  Lyraortwofor 


ng  con  ten  ta  and  aummer  paradea,  (they’re 


y  quite  euendal  you  knotc,)  you  had 


ter  order  them  right  now  through  your 


aler  or  wrrite  direct. 


A  SPECIAL  FOLDER  OF 
SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

In  thW  new  folder  eatalof  €»f  eelected 
Ludwig  A  Ludwig  Instruments  of 
special  Interest  to  the  school  band- 
director  and  the 
ymi  will  find  Ulus- 
lrated«deecribed  and  priced*  all  oi  the 
things  that  appeal  to  the  school  drum¬ 
mer  and  the  malleteer.  This  folder  wUl 


\  postal.  It  will  bring  you  a  world  of 
interesting  informatkm. 


aiiewer  llial  olit  quextioii — liuw 

big  ix  a  i-huiik  of  i-oal?  To  tell  you  the 
ai^tual  truth.  I  couldn't  name  any  one 
individual  that  1  would  go  on  record  ax 
xaylng  wax  beat.  Then,  too,  there  are  xo 
many  x|>eelallxtx  In  the  drum  fleld,  xoln 
exhibition  artixta— concert  and  xymphonlc 
artlxtx — dance  drummers — and  so  on.  1 
think  If  I  wax  forced  to  anxwer  that  quex- 
tlon  I  would  conjure  up  a  drummer,  let's 
xay  one  Richard  Roe  (deceased)  and  I 
wax  the  only  one  who  ever  heard  him 
play.  I  think  I  would  be  reasonably  safe 
then  :  I.el'x  you  and  I  get  together  some 
time — I  think  I  can  name  you  a  hundred 
druminerx.  each  one  the  bext  In  the  bu.«i- 


School  Days  in  a  Ginger¬ 
bread  Castle 

(ConltHHfd  from  pagr  IS) 

tire  cant  then  made  up  the  final  chorus. 

Once  during  the  performance  some 
one  whispered  to  Gertrude  as  she 
came  off  the  set: 

"How  is  it  going.  Janice?”  and  she 
whispered  back,  “1  love  it.” 

This  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  of 
each  child  from  the  ones  that  carried 
the  lead  to  the  last  little  gingerbread 
boy.  There  just  wasn’t  any  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  Every  scene  clicked. 

CorrsUtion  With  School  Subjsctt 

This  entire  procedure  worked  well 
as  an  actual  school  room  unit. 

Each  word  listed  in  italics  above 
made  up  an  interesting  new  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  speliing  list. 

Real  living  problems  in  arithmetic 
and  economics  were  in  evidence  as 
the  children  discussed  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  cost  of  production;  the 
cost  of  tickets  and  the  price  of  tickets; 
the  amount  each  individual  in  the 
community  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
them. 

Social  studies,  music  and  music  ap¬ 
preciation  came  alive  as  the  children 
looked  up  the  composer  Humperdink, 
where  and  when  he  lived,  and  why  he 
wrote  the  story  of  Haensel  and  Gretel. 
This  led  to  the  lines  and  stories  of 
other  composers.  Much  discussion 
and  many  reports  followed  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  learned  how  historical  events 
affected  the  writings  of  these  com¬ 
posers.  The  sixth  grade  were  particu¬ 
larly  interested  "Aieda”. 

Language  became  active  as  each 
child  found  it  necessary  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  children  of  other  schools  by 
note  and  letter.  Many  friendly  letters 
were  written  to  other  places  in  the 
country  telling  of  what  we  were  doing. 
Reports  were  frequent,  and  because 
they  were  vital  to  the  project,  were 
well  prepared. 

Then  the  actual  training  in  dra¬ 
matics  was  a  complete  language  unit 
in  itself.  Reading  was  of  necessity  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  procedure. 

The  entire  time  given  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  opera  extended  through  the 
entire  school  year. 
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Think  How  a  Set  of 
3  Fine  Matched  Drums 
will  Improve  Yoor  Band 
...and  they  COST  SO  unu 

At  this  amazingly  low  price  of  $19.,50  each, 
you  can  now  equip  your  band  with  the 
standard  requirement  of  3  fine  snare  drums 
at  just  a  shade  more  cost  than  many  bands 
have  paid  in  the  past  for  1  good  drum. 

The  full  story  of  fine  super-quality  built 
into  this  instrument  is  too  big  to  tell  in  these 
few  lines.  We  consider  this  development 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our 
production  department,  ever  striving  to  aid 
and  promote  the  advancing  school  music 
movement.  We  urge  you  to  examine  this 
drum  at  your  local  music  store  or  write 
direct  for  more  complete  details.  j,,,* 

nkubbtr  Practice  Tips 

For  cloMroom  umri  fit  any 
•tmesdard  drumat&ckimlleiM^ 
whan  uaed  acalnst  any  hard 
•urfacos  Proprr  rebound. 
Recommended  for  croup 
rudimental  practice  in  clam- 
room.  Nootmr  podreoulred. 
Uae  ondeaktop.  Per  pair,  ISe. 

JUST  OUT.  .  . 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 
LUDWIG  DRUMMER 

Here  It  la  boya,  tliat  aenaa- 
tlonal  mac*  ^  clamc»roua 
newa  and  plcturea.  All  the 
rery  lateat  about  your  far- 
orlte  dance  band,  radio  and 
acreen  Idola  of  awat.  Many 
wonderful  Ideaa,  aucaeat  Iona  M 

anddrumtalka.  Alltnelateat  ^ 
new  Ludwig  A  Ludwig  In-  Tr 
atrumenta  Illustrated  and 
deacrlbed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  the  big  new 
Ludwig  A  Lmlwlg  Drummer. 


Saxophone 

QjuehieA 

dnMoeAed 


By  lay  Arnold 

43-M  40tti  St.,  Le<i9  ltl«nd  Cty,  N«w  York 


QuritIloH :  I  would  like  to  have  you 
irive  me  Home  information  about  vibrato. 

I  am  llviiiK  In  a  nmall  to»'n  and  do  not 
have  available  a  naxophone  teacher  of 
any  kind,  but  I  have  a  friend  who  plays 
flute,  and  he  la  helpInR  me  with  the  aaxo- 
phone  aa  much  aa  he  can.  He  aaya  that 
the  only  way  he  knowa  of  to  produce  a 
vibrato  la  with  the  air  atream.  He  calls 
thia  an  alNlominal  vibrato.  I  have  tried 
to  develop  thla  for  the  laat  couple  of 
nionthH,  hut  I  cannot  make  It  aound  like 
a  vibrato  that  I  hear  UHed  by  K'Mid  nmxo- 
phoiiiata  on  the  radio.  I'leaMe  net  me 
riRlit  aa  to  whether  I  am  umIiik  the  riftlil 
a|>proach. 

itaatcer;  The  abdominal  vibrato  (more 
often  called  "diaphraitm  vibrato”)  la  einl> 
nently  auited  to  flute,  but  not  to  aaxo- 
phone.  The  method  of  producing  a  aaxo- 
phone  vibrato  that  la  almoat  univeraally 
uaed  is  the  jaw  vibrato.  Thia  la  executed 
by  a  rapid  down  and  up  movement  of 
the  lower  jaw.  (The  upper  jaw  la,  of 
courae,  immovable).  The  movement, 
which  we  will  call  a  pulaatlon,  ahould  be 
very  alight  in  diatance;  that  la,  the  jaw 
should  move  downward  only  a  very  small 
amount.  The  diatance  moved  should  be 
smaller  for  the  alto  sax  than  for  the 
tenor.  Approximately,  the  H|>eed  should 
l>e  aix  complete  pulsations  per  sei-ond. 

QaeafioH ;  In  certain  fast  imssages,  I 
And  it  very  convenient  to  play  middle  C 
with  the  same  flngerlnK  as  low  <T,  but 
with  the  octave  key.  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  reaort  to  the  use  of  this  Anger¬ 
ing,  or  should  I  practice  these  passage.- 
wlth  the  regular  fingering? 

Answer:  The  use  of  the  fingering  you 
mention  is  definitely  bad.  You  should  use 
the  regular  fingering,  because  the  other 
is  out  of  tune.  However,  I  can  make  some 
suggestions  that  will  make  your  fingering 
easier  In  this  register,  in  the  middle  reg¬ 
ister,  If  you  play  D-t'-D.  D-CS- 

D,  or  a  similar  passage,  keep 

the  three  fingers  i>t  the  right  hand  on 
closed  fingerplates  while  playing  the  C, 
t*!  or  Di).  In  this  way  you  will  not  have 
to  move  so  many  Angers  to  execute  |>as- 
sages  of  thin  kind.  If  you  have  a  passage 
involving  C-D-t!  in  this  register,  pla.v  the 
D  with  the  trill  Angering  for  C-D.  In 
case  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  few 
auxiliary  flngerings  used  for  trills,  I  will 
explain  this  particular  Angering.  The  (' 
is  played  with  the  left  hand  middle  Anger, 
and  without  lifting  this  Anger,  you  open 
the  high  Kb  key  (without  pressing  the  oc¬ 
tave  key)  which  gives  you  D.  This  Anger¬ 
ing  in  used  only  for  fast  passages  because 
it  does  not  have  as  pleasing  a  tone  qual¬ 
ity  as  the  regular  Angering,  and  on  some 
saxophones  it  is  slightly  out  of  tune. 

Question :  I  have  been  playing  tenor 
saxophone  for  the  past  two  years,  and  I 
feel  an  though  I  have  acquired  a  pretty 
good  foundation  on  the  Instrument.  I  am 
working  hard  with  my  music,  be<*ause  I 
would  like  to  make  a  career  out  of  it.  I 
have  one  problem,  though,  which  I 
w'ould  like  to  take  up  with  you.  I 
am  using  a  hard  rubber  moulhple<'e,  the 
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Atk  your  Martin  dealer  or  write  for  your 
free  copy  today!  More  than  290  pictures  of 
top  ranking  artists— Success  stories  every 
one.  Artie  Shaw  and  his  All-Martin  brass 
section.  Jack  Teagarden.  Tex  Beneke,  Lou 
Breese,  Charlie  Spivak,  Woody  Herman  and 
many  others.  Helpful  hints  from  famous 
teachers,  interesting  articles.  Maybe  your 
picture  is  here,  too! 


ARTISTIC  PERFORMANCE 

Demands  a  flute,  craftsman-made  of  the 
best  materials  obtainab)'?.  Consult  the 
Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.,  makers  of  high  grade 
flutes  and  piceolos  for  more  than  a  half 
century. 

Flutes  of  Silver — Gold — Platinum 
High  Grade  Piccolos  to  match  the  flute! 
Free  Descriptive  Material. 

Expert  Repairing  all  makes. 

free  cotmlog  on  roquest. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 


Master 

Craftsman 
since  18M 


WM.  §.  HAYNE§  CO 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


rii-asf  mrntinn  1  Hli  SCIIOOf.  Ml  SICIAK  :ifccw  aMrurrinq  sA-.rrHsrmfiili  in  this  msqacinr. 
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Send  Them  to  Roi  EHon  Fair.  306  S.  Wobotk  Avo.,  Ctwcaqo 


ing  how  to  make  them? — Jav^ueliu 
Kfhinilt,  HrrHdoH,  Knni>. 

Autwrr:  The  only  ehart  that  I  have 
ever  had  iiublialied  eoiieerning  the  trilla, 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  Rex  KIton  Fair 
Flute  Method  Book  II.  Not  only  la  there 
a  complete  trill  chart,  but  there  are 
four  interesting  atudiea  covering  ALJ.. 
regular  trilla,  and  the  Angering  for  each 
trill  ia  plainly  indicated  over  the  notea 
to  be  trilled. 


QwaliOH;  My  aolo  for  the  contest  this 
year  ia  the  Melancholia  Hongroise  by 
Terschak.  This  Agure  occurs  many 
times  and  I  am  having  no  end  of  diffi¬ 
culty  because  of  the  high  K.  (Hee  sketch, 
accompanying.)  You  have  helped  me 
and  some  of  my  Autist  friends  before.  If 


you  will  come  to  my  assistance  in  this,  1 
will  appreciate  it  very  much. — Lois  Keirti, 
t'olumbia  Vity.  Imiiaita. 

Ausveer:  Play  all  notes  except  the  K 
.  .  .  with  the  regular  Angering.  For  the 
►X  try  using  the  3rd  Anger  left  on  the 
?nd  triller  key  instead  of  using  lat  and 
2nd  right,  as  in  the  regular  Angering.  In 
other  words,  try  Angering  It  like  this ; 

1  2 - 3  on  2nd  triller  key  and  4. 

X. - - - 

I^jft  H.  ’.light  H. 

ViM-atiou;  Are  there  any  concertos 
written  originally  for  the  Aute  that  have 
printed  orchestral  scores? — R.  M.,  Long 
BFach,  Val. 

Answer:  Printed  orchestral  scores  may 
l>o  had  for  the  Mosart  Concerto  in  <»,  the 
same  in  D,  and  the  Cbaminade  Concer¬ 
tino.  There  may  be  others  that  I  do  not 
know  about.  If  any  of  our  readers  hap- 
l»en  to  know  of  other  such  numbers,  IMI 
appreciate  very  much  a  card  from  yotk 

Question;  I  have  been  playing  the  Aute 
for  about  a  year.  When  I  play  alone 
my  Aute  seems  to  be  In  tune,  but  when 


one  that  came  with  the  Instrument  when 
I  purchased  it.  I  am  well  satisAed  with 
the  results  that  I  get  with  It.  but  certain 
of  my  friends  have  been  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  change  to  a  metal  mouth¬ 
piece.  They  say  that  most  of  the  tenor 
men  In  the  business  use  the  latter,  esi>e- 
cially  those  specialising  in  swing  playing. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  make  a  change? 

Answer;  This  is  the  kind  of  question 
for  which  there  really  Is  no  deAnite 
answer.  If  you  are  satisAed  with  the 
sound  you  get  out  of  your  horn,  even  In 
your  swing  choruses.  I  would  hesitate  to 
recommend  a  change.  Your  friends  are 
right,  though,  in  saying  that  a  great 
mliny  tenor  men  use  a  metal  mouthpiece. 
I  have  not  played  tenor  myself  for  a  few 
years ;  but  when  I  did,  I  got  out  of  a 
hard  rubber  mouthpiece  everything  I 
wanted.  I  could  name  many  Ane  take¬ 
off  men  who  either  have  never  used  metal 
mouthpieces,  or  have  tried  them  and 
found  the  rubber  ones  more  suitable  to 
their  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  col¬ 
ored  tenor  men  with  very  few  exceptions 
have  taken  to  the  use  of  the  metal  mouth¬ 
piece.  So  you'll  have  to  nutke  a  decision 
for  yourself.  If  you  decide  to  make  a 
comparison.  I  suggest  that  you  make 
some  records  of  your  own  playing.  Arst 
with  the  one  mouthpiece  and  then  with 
the  other,  and  in  this  way  you  can  listen 
analytically  and  make  an  intelligent  de¬ 
cision. 


I  try  to  play  with  the  band  it  is  terribly 
out  of  tune.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to 
what  I  should  do  about  this? — D.  M., 
Greenville,  8.  C. 

Answer;  It  is  possible  that  you  have 
one  of  the  old  high  pitch  Autes.  It  is 
also  iwssible  that  you  have  a  Djy  Aute 
upon  which  you  are  trying  to  play  the 
Aute  parts  written  for  a  C  Aute.  Maybe 
it  is  the  other  way  around,  that  is  to  say, 
maybe  you  are  trying  to  play  the  Dj)  Aute 
parts  on  a  C  Aute.  Consult  your  piano 
tuner.  Ask  him  to  sound  his  440  A  tuning 
fork  while  you  play  the  A  on  your  Aute. 
He  can  tell  you  right  away  If  your  Aute 
Is  a  Di|  or  a  C,  a  high  pitch  Aute  or  a 
low  pitch  Aute.  Be  sure  to  Anger  your 
A  with  thumb — 1st  and  2nd  Angers  left 
down.  Also  as  a  matter  of  good  habit, 
you  had  better  keep  four  rignt  down. 

Qwesfion;  I  need  some  help  with  the 
frills.  Could  you  .send  me  a  chart  show¬ 


Question:  I  am  writing  you  for  help. 
My  contest  piece  Is  Ia  Tourterelle  by 
Damare.  How  should  I  make  the  trill 
from  the  high  I>  to  the  next  K  above? 
Also  can  you  offer  any  suggestions  that 
would  help  me  produce  a  better  tone, 
one  without  so  much  evidence  of  wind? — 
Barbara  Jean  Rogers,  Alma,  Nebraska. 

Answer;  Play  the  high  1>  in  the  usual 
manner,  that  Is  x  2  3  left,  4  right.  Trill 
with  3  left.  There  Is  another  trill  for 
this  combination  but  s|iHce  does  not  al¬ 
low  me  to  explain  It  here.  For  study  In 
tone  production,  see  this  column  in  The 
School,  Musician  for  June,  1939. 

Question;  One  of  my  students  has  l>een 
working  on  your  Minuette  In  Old  Style 
from  your  Method.  Can  you  advise  me 
as  to  where  I  might  get  a  separate  copy 
<if  this  number  for  Flute  and  Plano? — 
M'illiam  T.  Davis,  .\lurphysboro,'lll. 


In  the  gpotliqht  of  popular  favor  is  this  fine  trombone.  And  deserv¬ 
edly,  too,  because  of  its  fine  tone,  effortless  response,  lightning 
action— everything  you've  ever  sought  in  a  trombone.  Try  one 
today  at  your  Holton  dealer.  Write  us  if  you  don't  know  who  he  is 
in  your  community. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  COMPANY 

414  N.  Church  St.  Elkhom,  Wis. 

You  can  pay  more  but  you  can't  buy  better! 


il,  1941 


April,  1941 


Rleese  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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HAVE 

YOU  TRIED 
THIS  NEW 
TRANSPARENT 
MOUTHPIECE 
BY 

PCDLEtt 

'  The  greatest  advance  in  clarinet  mouth¬ 

pieces  in  years.  Scientifically  designed  tone  chamber  assures  maximum 
performance,  more  volume  and  brilliance,  full  even  tone  in  all  regis¬ 
ters,  and  better  results  with  less  effort. 

Made  of  crystal  clear  composition,  light  in  weight,  durable,  hand 
precisioned  facing,  no  warping.  Begin  now  to  enjoy  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  mouthpiece.  See  your  dealer  or  write  today  sure. 

D^. THE  PEDLER  COMPANY  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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America’s  Finest  Cnstomimilt  Woedseinda 
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SCHMITT  Publications 

^01  ifouJi,  Sand. 


UNCLE  SAM  IN  REVIEW 

Prescott  -  Pronk — fP eager 

An  historical  pageant  for  indoor  or  outdoor  presentation. 

48  part  instrumentation 

(for  bands  of  35  to  60).  $6.00 

72  part  instrumentation 

(for  bands  of  more  than  60)  .  $8.00 

Conductor's  manual  and  score.  Ist  comet  and  Isf  clarinet  parts 
sent  on  approval. 

Schmitt's  PLAYWELL  TRIO  and  QUARTET  FOLIO 

arranged  by  Elmer  G.  IJggen 

Selected  favorites  scored  in  four  parts  for  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  instruments. 

Published  for  Clarinets,  Flutes  or  Oboes,  Saxo- 
phones  and  B\),  Trombones  or  Baritones, 
Cornets  or  Trumpets,  Horns,  and  Piano 
Price  per  book  50c 

NEW  SELECTIONS  ....  Ideal  tor  programs 

Built  on  a  Rock  (Fantasia  on  a  Chorale)  Lindeman, 

arranged  by  E.  G.  I'ggen . $2,011 

Prayer  from  i  j^oubl.  N«mb.r) 

Hansel  and  Gretel  >  j  l  u  t _ i  ‘  -re 

Turn  Thee  Again  )  arranged  by  McLeod  .75 

Obtain  copies  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  the 
publisher.  Approval  copies  gladly  sent. 

PAUL  A.  SCHMITT  MUSIC  COMPANY 


at  SOUTH  TENTH  STNEET 


MINNEAPOUS,  MINNESOTA 


Antner:  I  am  aorry  tu  havr  lo  l.-ll 
you  that  thla  number  haa  never  been 
published  an  a  neparale  one.  I  would 
auxcen*  that  you  i.'opy  the  flute  part  from 
the  method. 

Question;  I  read,  and  enjoy,  and  proltt 
by  your  every  column  in  The  SCHOoi. 
Musician.  One  of  your  flnxerinx  charts 
for  the  flute  would  be  hixhiy  appreciated. 
Knclosed  is  a  self  addressed  stamped  en¬ 
velope.  Thank  you. — William  If.  Pool, 
Philo,  Ohio. 

Answer:  We  still  have  a  few  of  the 
complimentary  flnxer  charts  left  and  It 
in  our  pleasure  to  forward  one  to  you. 

Oaestion.*  Only  recently  I  moved  from 
Ohio  to  New  York  City.  U|>on  seekinx  a 
new  flute  Instructor,  whom  I  like  very 
much,  I  was  advised  to  xet  a  new  French 
Model  Flute.  His  reasons  for  advislnx 
me  seem  to  be  rather  indefinite,  so  I  am 
appeallnx  to  you  for  advice.  What  are 
the  advantasen,  if  any? — Dick  Carlson, 
.\ew  York. 

Answer:  Utmost  in  importance,  so  I 
believe.  Is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  play 
the  French  Model  Flute,  one  must  cover 
the  open  holes  with  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
sers,  otherwise  the  flute  would  leak,  and 
you  could  not  play  It  To  maintain  a 
good  position  with  fingerinx  curved  for¬ 
ward,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  pressing 
down  the  keys,  and  held  In  readiness  to 
respond  quickly  and  accurately.  Is  of 
prime  Importance.  This,  you  MUST  do. 
in  playing  the  flute  with  the  open  tom- 
holes.  Also  there  are  certain  trills,  as 
from  Middle  or  I»w  1>  sharp  to  E,  Mid¬ 
dle  or  Low  E  flat  to  P,  Middle  or  Low 
A  flat  to  B  flat,  high  E  flat  tu  F,  and 
many  others  that  are  definitely  better  on 
the  Instrument  with  the  open  holes.  De¬ 
tailed  information  may  be  found  In  the 
Altes  Flute  Method. 

Question:  I  graduated  from  high  school 
twenty  years  ago  so  am  definitely  not  a 
school  musician  but  I  do  enjoy  my  flute, 
and  carry  it  with  me  on  the  road  as  a 
salesman.  While  at  the  Walt  Music  Co., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  other  day,  I  saw 
a  copy  of  the  magaxine  called  The  Schooi. 
Musician.  While  looking  through  the 
February  issue,  I  noticed  your  column. 

I  found  it  ntost  interesting  and  was  told 
by  the  clerk  that  you  had  been  writing 
for  them  for  years.  Would  It  be  possible 
to  get  the  back  numbers,  and  how  far 
back  should  I  go  in  order  to  get  all  of 
your  columns? — Oeorpe  Bloomer,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Answer:  For  back  issues  of  The  Schooi. 
Musician,  write  that  publication  at  23i> 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  have  been  conducting  this  column  since 
September  1917.  Please  allow  me  to  takt 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
fine  letter.  I  wish  that  space  woyld 
allow  Its  publication  in  full. 

Question:  I  am  studying  the  flute  here 
in  Kansas  City  with  a  line  flutist  and 
instructor  but  would  like  to  do  some 
studying  as  to  the  "Whys  and  Where¬ 
fores"  of  the  flute  that  the  average  player 
does  not  seem  interested  in.  Can  you 
advise  me  as  to  where  I  might  find  some 
such  material? — Ken.  Roberts,  K.  C.,  Mo. 

Answer:  Write  to  Professor  Dayton  C. 
Miller,  c/o  The  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ask  him  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  his  book  called  "The 
Flute  and  Flute  Playing."  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  I  am  not  able  to  quote  the  price  of  It 
but  I  do  know  that  you  will  be  more 
than  happy  with  that  masterpiece. 
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Wm.  F.  Raymond.  14th  InL.  Ft.  Davis,  C.  Z. 


What  id  the  meanins  of  "lippins"?  Lip¬ 
ping,  aa  it  is  commonly  understood  by 
ino  many  musicians,  is  solely  the  ability 
to  do  acrobatics  with  the  lips.  To  be 
able  to  do  uncommon  things  with  the  lips 
pre-supposes  a  flexible  lip.  A  flexible  Up 
pre-eupposes  the  mastery  of  the  proper 
method  of  tone  production.  But  the  end 
in  the  development  of  a  flexible  lip  is  not 
the  ability  to  do  tricks  or  acrobatics ; 
rather  Is  it  the  development  of  a  natural 
ability  which  one  must  be  able  to  depend 
upon  at  any  time  when  a  passage  or  part 
requires  such  flexibility. 

There  is  no  "advanced"  method  for  the 
development  of  Up  flexibility.  A  facile 
Up  is  the  result  of  a  faithful  attention  to 
a  simple  and  sensible  method  of  tone 
production  on  the  cup  mouthpieces.  Re¬ 
peatedly  In  this  column  I  have  stressed 
the  Importance  of  the  method  of  tone 
production  which  employs  the  Ups  In  a 
seml-puckered  formation.  This  Is  the 
form  of  embouchure  which  brings  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  lips  together  and 
toward  the  center  of  the  mouthpiece.  It 
is  totally  contrary  to  the  method  which 
advocates  the  manner  of  stretching  the 
lips  as  In  smiling.  This  latter  method  Is 
the  strong  arm  or  pressure  method ;  the 
former  Is  the  natural  or  seml-non-pres- 
Hure  form  of  tone  production.  A  performer 
who  uses  the  strong  arm  method  will 
.VBVER  have  a  flexible  Up.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  sensible  that  this  is  a  very  broad 
statement,  but  through  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  contact  with  all  types  of  play¬ 
ers  I  am  thoroughly  confident  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  1  see  the  deplorable  ef¬ 
fects  of  long  brutish  abuse  of  the  Ups 
around  me  daily.  A  performer  on  the 
trombone,  baritone,  or  cornet  will  some¬ 
times  have  an  upper  Bb  or  C.  The  tone 
will  perhaps  be  a  quarter  of  a  tone  flat. 
The  player  will  Immediately  condemn  the 
instrument  when  In  reality  It  Is  his  poor 
abused  Up  which,  through  unreasonable 
pressure,  is  unable  to  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  vibrations  for  the  upper  register. 

Around  the  mouth  and  Ups  are  myriad 
small  muscles  which  must  be  tensed  se¬ 
verely  for  the  extreme  upper  register.  If, 
in  addition  to  the  great  tension  necessary 
to  hold  this  upper  register  in  tune,  these 
muscles  are  forced  to  do  their  work  under 
excessive  pressure  from  the  mouthpiece, 
it  isn't  sensible  to  expect  them  to  stand 
up  under  such  abuse.  Would  anyone  in 
attempting  to  lift  a  heavy  weight  with 
his  arms  first  bandage  tightly  his  bicep 
muscles?  Of  course  not,  because  such 
procedure  wouldn't  be  common  sense,  and 
yet  many  musicians  do  handicap  their 
Up  muscles  in  this  manner  by  excessive 
pressure  on  the  mouthpiece. 

Quite  some  time  ago  I  gave  you  a 
simple  experiment  to  prove  to  you  where 
the  strength  of  the  lip  muscles  lies.  For 
the  benefit  of  new  readers  I  want  to  re¬ 
peat  that  experiment  here.  First,  place  a 
finger  between  your  teeth  and  bite  it 
gently.  Now  release  the  teeth  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  bite  the  finger  with  the  Ups 
alone.  Now  notice  this  closely ;  In  biting 
the  finger  with  the  lips  alone  are  you 
stretching  the  lips  sideways  as  In  a  grin, 
or  are  you  bringing  the  Ups  together  with 
pressure  up  and  down?  You  are  bringing 


them  together  up  and  down.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  nature  tells  you  that  the  Ups  have 
more  strength  when  used  In  this  manner. 
This  squeezing  together  of  the  Ups  up 
and  down  is  the  secret  of  the  semi-non- 
pressure  system.  It  is  the  ONLY  way  to 
reach  first  base  on  the  cup  mouthpieces. 

How  are  you  going  to  develop  this 
method  of  tone  production?  By  a  faithful 
and  persistent  adherence  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  exercises. 


No.  1  exercise  is  the  fundamental.  It 
should  be  played  slowly  at  first  and 
should  not  be  left  until  It  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  smoothness  and  rapidity. 
For  beginners  this  may  require  from  six 
months  to  two  years  time.  When  No.  1 
has  been  mastered  Noa  2  and  3  may  be 
used.  All  positions  must  be  used  though 
I  find  this  third  position  the  easiest  for 


beginners.  Many  melodic  designs  In  this 
position  slur  are  possible.  These  are  but 
examples. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  the  practice 
of  the  Up  slur  that  must  be  closely  ob- 
i«erved.  There  must  be  a  minimum  facial 
movement  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to 
practice  them  In  front  of  a  mirror.  Any 
noise  emanating  from  the  throat  indicates 
that  the  air  flow  from  the  diaphragm  is 
being  interrupted  by  the  throat  Keep  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  cupped  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  This  will  help  you  to  keep 
the  throat  open.  The  tongue,  after  start¬ 
ing  the  tone,  does  absolutely  nothing.  The 
Ups  alone  do  the  work.  Another  point  to 
be  observed  is  that  when  you  go  up  into 
the  high  register  around  C  and  D,  there 
must  be  an  attendant  pressure  from  the 
abdomen  (I)laphragm).  When  you  slur 
down  from  upper  C  to  its  lower  octave, 
the  abdominal  muscles  relax  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  arrival  at  the  lower  C. 


This  principle  applies  In  all  octave  and 
large  Interval  slurs. 

I  have  been  preparing  this  column  for 
you  for  four  years.  I  have  never  said, 
nor  could  I  ever  say  In  the  future,  any¬ 
thing  more  important  than  the  principles 
of  tone  production  that  I  have  given  you 
here.  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  this  for 
reference. 
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prmfit  ttUh  the 

GRETSCH  FLUTE 


Instead  of  $ioo,  or  $150  or 

$200,  CRETSCH-MADE-IN- 

V.  s.  A.  I'LUTES  are  priced  at 
$75,  J80  and  $90,  yet  em¬ 
body  all  the  beauty  of  design, 
all  the  ease  of  action,  all  the 
Hne  precision  of  tone  found 
in  higher-priced  instruments. 

Parents  save  real  money 
u  hen  they  buy  one  of  these 
flutes  right  at  the  start  of  the 
beginner’s  musical  career. 

Star  flutists,  too.  And  in 
these  master-made  instru¬ 
ments  every  quality  neces¬ 
sary  to  perfect  professional 
performance. 

''///!’•  a  GRETSCH... 

IV*  a  GREAT FLVTEr 

♦ 

Stndfwr 

FREE  FLUTE  CATALOGUE  SM-42 

TAe  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 

■  !•  Rrta^way,  IrMhlFa,  N.  V.  ■ 
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Although  fK«  Dubuqu*.  Iowa  ki9h  ickeol  danc*  band  would  ralkar  play  iwaal  twin9. 
it*  pafrent  damand  hot  jais  and  at  diractor  Warran  VincanI,  tanior  and  national 
champion  on  tka  bau  clarinot,  aims  to  plaata,  tkair  Mlactioni  aro  usually  in  tko  mora 
torrid  vain.  Vinca  or9anitad  tka  band  at  tka  first  at  tka  yaar  and  tka  school  backs 
thorn  to  tka  kilt.  Tkay  play  tor  all  school  occasions  and  ara  sponsorad  by  school 
clubs.  Tkair  collapsiblo  tronts  wara  mada  by  tka  boys  in  woodworkin9  and  tka  art 
dopartmant  paintod  tkam.  Mombars  et  tko  band  aro  Howard  Ravani9,  Louisa 
Skortall,  cornats:  Rruca  Irammar.  Lavoma  Block,  trombonas;  Ckarias  Lond9rot,  Bob 
Carpantar,  Elaino  Hovay,  saiopkonos;  Roland  Spia9akaltor,  clarinot;  Waltar  Paar, 
9uitar;  Erwin  Handal,  bau  fiddia;  Halan  Jana  Prockaska,  piano;  Alys  Potarson,  drums. 
La  Mar  Jonas  and  Alys  Patarson  (Pota)  ara  faaturad  vocalists.  Most  ot  tka  mam- 
bars  ot  tka  danca  band  ara  ro9ular  mombars  of  tka  ki9h  school  band  and  orchostra. 


IF  IT'S  COLLEGE  MUSIC 

"Ask  AUen" 

Sand  ior  colaloguo  o<  iennouB  Bond  and 
Orchoatra  numbara. 

Thornton  W.  AUon  Company 

74  Rivarsido  Diira.  Now  York  City 


have  a  dance  band  for  the  camp'n  nhtn- 
dign  and  you  ran  probably  worm  your 
way  into  it  if  you're  rood  enouch. 

Tka  Contast's  tka  Tkin9 

l>id  you  ever  try  enterira  your  band 
in  an  amateur  content?  Now.  don't  |MM>h- 
IKtoh  that  suastention.  There'n  no  rranon 
why  you  nhouldn't  win.  It  happened  to 
Kenny  t.reenw'Mid  and  hin  band  out  in 
Lincoln,  Nebranka. 

Kenny 'a  band  wan  oiKanised  Junt  a 
nhort  time  aao  to  play  at  the  annual  "Joy 
Niaht",  the  nhow  aiven  by  Lincoln  hlah 
nchool  ntudentn  every  year.  Somehow, 
Kenny  manaaed  to  keep  the  twelve  boyn 
toaether  after  the  nhow  had  flninhed  Itn 
run  and  they  entered  an  amateur  con¬ 
tent  at  a  local  theater,  walkina  or  rather 
nwinalna  off  with  flrnt  prise  of  $26.  Which 
isn’t  hay ! 

Althouah  the  boys  had  a  few  dark  mo¬ 
ments  when  It  wan  dincovered  that  Rd 
lAwffel,  trumpet  player  and  Boyd  Brew- 


newnpapens  school  papers  and  maaasinen, 
ais'e  your  band  a  aood  build-up.  But  don't 
nealect  the  practicina.  Kven  if  you  don't 
have  a  date  for  weeks,  keep  on  pluaaing. 
Then  you'll  l>e  ready  when  your  breaks 
I’ome. 

No  Po«ckin9 

But, — one  word  of  advice.  Don't  coin- 
liete  with  Union  municiann,  who  are  earn- 
ina  their  bread  and  butter  playina  at 
dances  and  parties.  There  are  plenty  of 
chances  for  you  as  amateurs.  If  there's 
any  possibility  that  a  union  band  would 
he  hired  for  an  affair,  don't  try  to  aet 
that  Job.  Remember,  someday,  you'll 
lirobably  want  to  Join  the  Union  yourself 
and  you  must  not  do  anythina  to  Incur 
their  disfavor.  Tou'll  realise  when  you 
become  a  Union  musician,  how  aaaravat- 
Ina.  — more  than  that,  downright  dlscour- 
aalna. — It  Is  to  have  a  nice  Job  snatched 
from  you  by  an  amateur  organisation 
who  are  Just  playing  together  for  a  ao<>d 
time. 
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- .PANELLA  MARCHES - 

Solid,  8napttt>>  Uelodious,  Well-Arrant^d 

Ob  tka  Squara  AaMricao  Rad  Croaa 

Mathara  af  Daaaacracr  UatvaraHy  a(  Daytaa 
Our  Fiahtlac  Man  Tka  Faa  •  Our  Jaa 


FRANK  A.  PANELLA,  Puk..  Craftaa.  Pa 


CaEBRATED  CORNET  VIRTUOSO 
PLAYS  A 

ScudfL 


rrrr 


I  SdaoA,  Sand.  fiaJmnJtA^  ^lubA. 

[  EntertaminMit  and  Monoy  Making  Suggostioos.  Hot*  You  Any? 
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If  any  of  you  Band  I'areiita  have  aprinic 
fever,  one  of  the  beat  waya  to  anap  out 
of  It  la  to  put  on  a  ahow  for  the  com¬ 
munity, — a  show  that  will  kntick  'em  off 
their  feet, — a  ahow  with  talent,  (you've 
l»t  It),  rhythm,  fun!  It’a  a  aure  way 
to  cure  Kprlni  fever.  If  you  aet  In  there 
and  work.  But  remember,  everybody 
ran't  be  the  atar.  A  well  run  ahow  takea 
innumerable  aarrlflrlnK  i*eraona  to  work 
iMU'kataae,  aa  make-up  artlata,  roatume 


.Mra.  Idoyd  StumbaUKli  and  they're  the  | 
hit  of  every  ahow.  hlach  niemlwr  play  a 
a  "Kaa<Mi”  and  alvea  aome  rhythmical  I 
aound  with  a  kitchen  utenall.  Fota,  pana,  I 
pot  llda,  (ratera,  vegetable  aorub  bruahea,  | 
acrub  boarda,  pop  corn  poppera,  atralnera, 
vacuum  cleaner  attachmenta  and  funnela 
are  all  i>art  of  their  band. 

The  baaa  viol  la  made  from  an  old 
clothea  baaket,  a  haaement  bnann  and  a 
rolling  pin.  Intricate,  lan't  it?  Well, 


LEONA  MAY  SMITH 
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Mambart  of  tka  Yeun9  Sckool  Kitckan  Band  ara  laft  to  ri9kt,  front  row,  Matdamat 
Waltor  Bork,  Gaor9a  Batlar,  Nalt  Salvig,  Artkur  Bronlay,  Harman  Saravalli,  Lloyd 
Stumbaugk,  laadar;  raar,  Victor  R.  Hopp,  Edward  PoHt,  Waltar  Ahl9rim,  Prank 
Sckultx,  Amos  R.  Callow,  Raymond  Joknson  and  Timotky  Coi.  Pic  Courtesy  of  tka 

Austinita. 


dealgnem,  atage  handa,  acenery  makera. 
etc.  Maybe  you  won’t  get  the  applauae, 
but  you'll  have  a  good  time. 

"Young  Skillat  Sistars" 

.The  mothers  In  the  Parent-Teacher  aae 
S'K-iation  that  wnrka  for  the  Klla  Flagg 
Young  at'hool  In  Chicago,  have  formed  a 
“Kitchen  Band"  under  the  directorship  of 


that'a  only  the  beginning.  The  harp  la 
a  clothea  dryer  oiiened  just  far  enough 
to  attach  elastic  for  strings.  The  drum 
is  a  large  tub  with  attachmenta.  : 

They  feature  a  “string  ensemble"  on  | 
their  programs  which  conalata  of  three  ‘ 
"violinists”  who  play  twenty-five  year  old  . 
corn  |M>p|>ers  with  curtain  rods !  The  . 
bsu<a  viol  and  har|i  accom|)any  them. 
Their  music  is  “Hearts  and  Flowers.” 
and.  according  to  Mrs.  Stumbaugh,  "Their 
s<iur  notes  would  discourage  any  violinist. 

.  I  am  afraid.  But  they  always  get  an 
encore,  which  Is  'Isive  in  Blistm,’  second 
I  only  to  Jack  Benny." 

The  ladies  are  uniformed  in  brilliant 
I  red  Jackets  with  epaulets  of  scouring 
pads  and  buttons  made  of  s|MH>ns.  Card-  ' 
IsMird  covered  with  bright  red  cellophane  \ 
serves  as  hats,  the  only  de<-oratlon  a  j 
si'ouring  pad  pom-|M>m  tacked  on  front. 

1  The  "Young  Skillet  Sisters'  feature  the 
I  "Dance  of  the  B>‘autlful  Dolls.”  And  | 

I  what  dolls :  They  are  live  women  dressed 
{  In  authentic  costumes  of  the  "Hay  Nine- 
I  ties.”  1-arge  plumes  adorn  their  huge  | 
i  hats  as  they  strut  and  sway  to  ”l>h 
'  Y’ou  Beautiful  Doll.”  Flouncy  parasols, 

I  come-hither  smiles  and  chewing  gum 
^  help  make  this  a  “side-splitting”  number. 

I  The  “Young  Tapiters”  Is  another  popu- 
I  lar  attraction,  consisting  of  six  women 
'  who  have  learned  to  tap  dance  In  three  j 
'  weeks  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Stum- 
baugh,  who  claims  she  Is  not  a  profes-  ' 
sional  teacher.  Their  music  Is  “Ida, 
Sweet  as  Apple  Cider";  costumes  are 
navy  blue  slacks  with  fiesta  red  tops.  I 
Mrs.  ,Stumbaugh's  acrobatic  dance  is.  ' 
she  says,  "very  misleading.”  She  wears 
a  clown  suit  upside  down,  that  is,  using 
a  false  head  and  concealing  her  own  in  ! 
a  pants  leg.  Therefore,  she  appears  to 
be  dancing  on  her  hands  and  the  crowd  ! 
roars  when  her  feet,  which  are  shoes  on  ' 
her  hands,  keep  time  to  the  music,  ‘'The  1 
Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeae".  I 


Soleiit,  Goldman's  Band,  Waring't 
"Pannsylvaniani,"  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  Canadian  Music  Festivals. 

Mis»  Smith  has  used  a  Barh  for  years  and 
hrlirvr<i  that  no  small  part  of  her  success 
is  due  to  having  an  instrument  with  a  full 
volume  of  tone,  yet  light,  flexible,  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  of  playing  effort.  Ke- 
cently.  after  purchasing  one  of  the  latest 
model  Bachs  she  wrote: 

Dav  Mr.  Back: 

This  Bsw  Comae  gratifies  my  utraoal 
daih-aa.  Tka  raipasisivanass,  Ike  aaaa  af 

raachkig  the  Ugbaat  aataa  and  tka 
smaolk,  rick  tana  of  tkis  kistnnnaBi  ara 
osdy  a  faw  af  tka  Bway  roassms  wky 
Back  Camats  reinaki  supmBc  ki  my 
Judgmant. 

(ilgnad)  Laaaa  May  Smitk 


Ask  lor  a  catalog  jesetihiug  the  cnsiom  huill 
Hack  cornets,  trnmfrts  or  trombonrs. 


VINCENT  BACH  CORPa 

622  E.  211  SL  Nbw  Yirt,N.Y. 


EASY  STEPS  to  the  BAND 

a  bstlaalBf  usthad  by  MaariM  0.  Taylw 
Prisa  gSs  asr  bask. 


Publlahad  far  all  band  InstrasMnti. 

■end  pMteard  for  fBEE  COPT  TODAY 

Swain's  Music  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


B«n«w  Your  Subscription 

NOWl 


25  New  and 
Popular  MARCHES 

for  Band— 7Sc  each 

Grada 

AlOA.  Vwdi.  arr.  by  Sariant .  1 

AIR  SQUADRON.  Blankanburt .  t 

ARBITRATOR.  B«lty  .  1 

BATTLESHIP  CALIFORNIA.  Crtsby .  1 

BOSTON  COMMANOERY.  CaHar .  3 

CARRY  ON,  Huahas .  3 

CHARTER  OF  LIBERTY  (THE).  Hufhts . 1 

CmZEH’S  PRIDE  Crtaby .  3 

CONCILIATOR  (THE),  Crosby .  3 

OEFEHOER,  Crasby  .  3 

DEL  RIO.  Hubbts .  2 

FUTURE  FARMER  (THE).  Stannard . 3 

INVINCIBLE  AMERICA.  Crasby .  3 

LIBERTY  FOREVER.  Crasby .  1 

OUR  COMMONWEALTH.  Hufhas .  3 

OUR  PILOT.  Hufhn .  1 

PROCLAMATION  (THE),  Hughes .  3 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FLEET.  Crasby .  3 

REGIMENT'S  RETURN  (THE).  Crasby .  3 

ST.  DENIS,  Ttibi .  3 

ST.  JULIEN.  Hugbts .  3 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  (THE).  Crasby .  3 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  (THE).  Crasby . 3 

VETERAN  BRIGADE.  Htigbes .  1 

WELCOME  ALL.  Crasby .  3 

Sand  far  sawglt  pwts  and  new  tdilitn 
af  CATALOG  NO.  I 
(Band  and  Orchastra  Music) 

THE  CUNDY  BEHONEY  CO.  Inc. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


VrirhlNG  STAGES 


Reed  Sensation  at  a  popular  price 


Jwalwr or  wr»im  u» 


The  tMiiid  playa  and  the  doIlK  ains  nu¬ 
merous  sonsa  IncludinE  “Daisy,  Daisy", 
"StrolUng  ThrouKh  the  Park",  ‘"When 
You  Wore  a  Tulip",  "I  Want  a  Olrl”, 
"Cowboy  Joe",  "Ferry  Boat  Serenade", 
"Tlcer  Raa”  and  Brahms'  "Dullaby". 

Says  Mrs.  Stumbaush,  "We  are  solng 
to  keep  our  band  practlclnE  for  further 
entertalnmenta  It  has  been  loads  of  fun 
for  us  and  has  helped  our  dispositions 
Immensely." 

This  home-made  band  went  over  in 
such  a  blE  way,  that  we  feel  it  would 
be  advisable  for  other  mothers  to  ret  to- 
aether  and  form  such  an  ontanlsation. 
Just  try  somethinr  Hke  this  on  your 
school  musicians.  We'll  wafer  they'll  aet 
a  bia  kick  In  seeina  their  elders  act  a 
little  foolish.  And,  as  Mrs.  Stumbauah 
says,  you'll  aet  a  lot  of  aood  out  of  It 
yourself. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Harry  Codar 
("Kemple"),  a  former  member  of  the  staff 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  for  brlnalna 
this  band  to  our  attention. 
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•  UNIQUALUD  VALUE 

•accurate  tuning 

•  NATURAL  RESONANT  TONE 

•  fast  light  action 

•  quauty  materials 

•  SKILUD  WORKMANSHIP 

•  LONG  DURABILITY 

•  UNEXCCLUO  beauty  j 

•  COMPIHELY  HAND  MADE  | 

•  sxnsFAcnoN  gumanteed  J 


The  Mitchell  Folding  Stage  with  tubu¬ 
lar  steel  legs  assures  a  better  appear¬ 
ance,  enables  the  director  to  see  each 
individual  and  improves  acoustical 
qualities.  It's  the  modern  way  to  ele¬ 
vate  band,  orchestral,  choral  and  dra¬ 
matic  groups.  The  easy-to-handle  units 
fold  flat  when  not  in  use  for  easy  stor¬ 
age.  Units  are  adaptable  for  either 
standing  or  seated  groups  or  for  reg¬ 
ular  table  use.  Write  for  complete 
information. 


Compldli 

With  Car 


loona,  do-do  boards,  milk  bottle  throw, 
picture  show.  Nature  club  display,  bake 
sale,  basaar  and  refreshments. 

"Bach  year  we  have  sold  chances  on 
an  afKhan  which  proved  very  successful 
flnancially.  We  charged  lOc  admission 
and  awarded  door  prises  which  helped  at¬ 
tract  the  crowds.  We  always  have  about 
five  prises,  one  of  which  Is  advertised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  arouse  curiosity.  For 
instance,  a  "Live  baby  for  door  prise," 
a  sign  displayed  on  a  baby  buggy 
brought  them  in  by  the  dosens.  That 
night  we  gave  away  a  baby  pig.  Another 
stunt  was  a  question  mark  displayed  on 
a  circus  wagon.  A  goose  in  costume  and 
harness  was  presented  to  the  winner  that 
night. 

"We  found  it  better  to  use  cash  In  only 
the  bake  sale  and  basaar.  We  have 
booths  of  ticket  ssUcrs  throughout  the 
building  and  all  OtAcr  concessions  accept 
only  tickets  Instead  of  money.  Bach  con¬ 
cession  has  a  marked  box  for  their  tickets 
which  furnishes  a  complete  check  of  their 
retuma  Our  first  carnival  was  held  In 
the  gymnasium,  but  the  affair  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  we  had  to  take  over  the  two  lower 
floors  of  the  high  school. 

"The  active  members  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  one  of  the  mothers  begin  work 
several  weeks  ahead,  making  articles  for 
our  basaar  booth,  one  of  the  outstanding 
attractions. 

"A  complete  record  Is  kept  of  everything 
used  in  the  carnival ;  those  who  helped, 
the  return  and  expenses  of  each  separate 
concession  and  any  remarks  or  helpful 
suggestions,  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
for  those  who  will  have  charge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Bach  year  we  have  cleared 
approximately  $400." 

Well,  $400  a  year  Is  certainly  a  great 
help  to  the  music  department  and  we 
know  that  the  Ravenna  high  school  band 
appreciates  their  Band  and  Orchestra 
Mothers'  club.  And  your  band  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  If  you  will  help  them  out,  too. 
So  send  at  once  for  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  we  will  supply  free  of 
charge,  and  then  get  to  work. 


Mitchell  Productt  include  Play- 
ground  and  Strimming  Pool 
Equipment,  Bam  Equipment 
and  Fold-O-Leg  Tablet. 


D-ORCHESTRA 


SelmeroiL 


Plcatf  mfHitoK  THH  .SCHOOL  HL'.SICIAN  tt-hfn  ensnvring  advrrliiemmlt  is  Ikit  magatimr. 


CLARKE’S 

KnI 

TROMBONE 

METHOD 

nuCB  9»M 

ERNEST  CLARKE 

kMl 

1«1  B.  Mtk  ■$..  Mem  Task 

KrrAmoKi — ritardo 
RaTAROiNO— ritardaMlr,  ritardando 
(with)  RarxNTiON — (coh)  ritenMione 
(with)  RBVBUtT — with  merriment,  Joy- 
ousneas — (com)  Hetezza  ;  with  festivity 
—  (com)  fraHvitd 
REvniBKAMT — riverberante 

ItBVBRBBaANTLT — rtverberaMJcwicMtc 

ItEVKRBBRATl  NO —  ri  vfrb^ando 

(with)  Rbvbrbrkation — (con)  riverbrra- 

ZiOHZ 

Rwivbd — rnovlt’afo 

RaviviNO — ravviva»te.  ravvivainlo 

(the)  Rhapsody — (la)  rapaodUi,  ranKOilia 

(with)  Rhythm — (con)  riinio 

Hhythmbo — ritmato 

Rhythmic — ritmico 

Rhythmically — rltmivameute 

Ribald — ribaldo 

(with)  Ribaldry — (com)  ribaldei-ia 
Rioht  Hand — mono  deatro  (m.d.  ) 

Rigid — rigido 

(with)  Rigidity — (com)  rigidiio 
Rigidly — rigidamente 
Rigorous — rigoroao 
Rigorously — rigoroaamentr 
(with)  Rigour — (con)  rigorc 
(the)  Rin'oin'g,  Ring  (of  bells) — (la) 
aoHcria 

(the)  Ringing,  Sounding  (of  bells) — (<l) 
aoiiameiito;  like  a  bell— olla  campann  ; 
soundlna  like  a  bell — aonante  alia  cam- 
pana;  flne  quality  of  voice  (rinKlng) — 
be]  metallo  di  voce;  well  sounded,  ring- 
ins — ben  aonato;  tinkling — aonagliante, 
aoHagliando,  tintinnante,  tintinnando ; 


(L  ’  (Dktiofuvup  ( 


Musical  Tenns*  from  English  to  Italian 
Compiled  by  Franda  Howard  McKay,  Compoaer  and  Arranger 


(with)  Rage — with  anger — (com)  atlira- 
mrnto :  with  fur>- — (con)  fvria 
Racing — angered — ndiraio;  furious  — 
/urtoao 

—  (in  raging  manner) — angrily— odiroro- 
MSHte ;  furiously — /urioaamente 
Rampant — unbridled — untied,  free — 
abrlgllato;  exuberant — rsNberanfe 
Rampantly — In  free  moving,  unrestrained 
manner — abrilatamcHtr  ;  exuberantly — 
rsuberoNtempafe 
Rapid — rapido 

(with)  Rapidity — (com)  rapidlib 
Rapidly — rapidamcN  le 
Rasping— raspantr,  raspoiido 
(with)  Rasping— (com )  raspoinetito 
Readily — quickly,  readily — prratnmrnft  ; 

promptly — proatameHte 
(With)  Rbausm,  Reality — (con)  rrnita 
I  COM)  proHtrzza  :  with  quickness,  readi¬ 
ness —  ( COM  )  prcalezza 
Ready — prompt — pronto;  quick,  ready — 
prralo 

(With)  Kralism.  Reality — (con)  crnltn 
Realistic — 

Realistically — with  realism  —  (ron  ) 
rraltd 

Re-Anim  ated— rinHimnto 
Re-Animatedly — rianiinaranicHtc 
Re- Animating — rianimanie,  rianiniontio 
(with)  Re-Animation — (com)  rtaninin- 
iione 

(the)  Recapitulation — (la)  ricapilolnzi- 

onr 

Reittative,  Rimttativo — rrrltalivo 
Re-  Rn  porced —  ri  n  forza  to 
RE-RNroBCiNO — rlM/orsaMfe.  rinforznndo 
(with)  Re-Knporcement — (con)  rinforz- 
amcNlo 

RanNETi — raffinato 

Repi.nedly — raffinatamcntr 

(m-ith)  Rrpinement — (com)  raffiuamcnto  ; 

with  pleasing  manners,  etc.— com  garbo 
Retlectixo — ri/trltcntr,  ri/lrtlrndo 
(with)  Replbction — (com)  ri/lctionc 
REraesHED — rin/reacata 
Rbgal.  Royal — regale 
Regally — rcgalmrntc 
Regular — regolarr 

(with)  Regularity — (com)  rcgolarita 
Regularly — rrgolarmcnte 
Regulated — rcgolato 
— in  regulated  manner — regolatamrnte 
Rejoicing — rallagrante,  rallegrando 
(with)  Rejoicing — (com)  rallegramento 
Re-Inplamed,  Rekindled — rinfiammato 
(with)  Rblaxation — (com)  rilnaanzione 
Relaxed — rilaaao,  rilaaaato 
Relax  EDLY — rilaaao  meute 
Relaxing — rilossante,  rtlassoMdo 
(with)  Release — (con)  rilaacio 
Released— H/oscto  to 
Releabing — rilaaciante,  rilaaclando 
Religious — religioao 
Religiously — religioaamrn  te 
(with)  Religiousness — (com)  rrllgioaitd 
Remote — Hmoto,  lontano;  a  little  distant 
or  remote — lonlanetto 
Remotely — rimotamante,  lontanamcnic 
(with)  Remoteness,  Distance — (con) 
lontananza 
Re  m  oved—  rinioaao 
(the)  Repeat — (la)  ripreaa 
Repeating — ripefcMte,  ripetendo ;  again — 
ancorn  :  newly — hmovo,  di  nuovo 
(the)  Repetition — (la)  ripetlzionc 
(with)  Repose — (com)  ripoao 
Reposed— rtposo  to 
Reposedly — liposatamente 
Reposing— riposoMts,  ripoaando 
(with)  Reserve — (cos)  rftepMo 


Resolute — riaoluto.  naoluto 
Kesolutelv — riaoluto  inentr,  r  e  a  o  I  u  t  a~ 
mente 

(with)  Resolution — (com)  riaoliizione, 
reaolutionc 

(with)  Resonance — (von)  riaonanza, 
aonorita 

Resonant — riaonante,  rlntonantr ;  sonor¬ 
ous,  aoHoro 

KesonaNTLY — riaonnutr mente;  sonorously, 
aonoramente 

(with)  Resounding,  Booming — (con) 
rim  bom  bo 

ItEsouNDiNG,  Boomi.ng — Hm^omboao,  rim- 
bombantc,  rimbombando 
Rbstless — without  repose — aenza  ripoao 
Restlessly — without  re|)ose — aenza  ripoao 
Restrained — riatrignito 
Restrainedlt — riatrignitamente 
(with)  Restraint — (com)  riatrignimcnto 
Restricted — riatrclto 
Restrictedly — riatre  t  ta  men  t  e 
(with)  Restriction — (con)  riatrinzione 
Retained— rnttcMMto,  ritenuto 
Retaining — ritcnendo 

(with)  Retardatio.v — (com)  ritardo, 
ritardo  men  to 


DIRECTORY  OF 
SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 


O^olo^t  Summir muiic  Cflmp 


Laka  Okoboji  Summar  Music  Camp 

MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE.  SIOUX  CITY.  lOWfl 


ONLY  $40 


For  Room,  Board,  Entertainment,  and 
Instruction  (Private  Lessons  are  75c 
each  extra)  at  the 

FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Teachers  College 
Richmond.  Kentucky 
JUNE  22  TO  JULY  26 

Lasts  S  Weeks.  Seventh  Seosoo. 
Students  irem  19  Slates  Hove  Attended. 
Fei  Details  Write  Son  Beefcley,  Myr. 


VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1655  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago 


CRUSADER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Combine  Study  and  Play  in  the  Oxarfce 

Band— Orchntra — Plwio — Voice— Aeeonl  tan 
Nbw  Nillanally  Known  Initmetorr 
Alfo  Colloce  Crodlt  DlrUlon 
July  13  te  August  24,  1941 
Write  tor  dcoeriptlr*  brochuro 
1913S  Classen  Blvd.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Learn  to  ploy  REAL  SWING. 

Send  /or  Free  Home  Study  Folder 

TEACHEIS:  WBITE  for  businese  eSer. 

CHRISTENSEN  STUDIO 

Elwihwll  Hall  Chicago.  III. 


I.  1941 


April.  1941 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  Ml  SICl.AS  uhrii  anstcering  adz  ertisements  in  this  iiiagazi'ir. 
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Tk*  Eiokiof  and  Amaricaa  Prap  Saad  lactni* 
maah  ara  aciwawladfad  Amarica't  yraafaal 
valaa  la  tha  medarata  priea  ffald  aay  way 
yoa  look  at  H.  Mada  aad  qaaraataad  ^  tka 
^da«t  aiaawfactwrar*  af  baad  iaatniaMaH  la 
Amarica  for  tka  Sckeol  Mosiciaa.  Saad  far 
fraa  daicriptiva  litaratara. 

WILUAM  FRANK  CO. 

20SS  CLYBOUmi  AVE. 
CNICAOO  ILLINOIS 


TONKabinetH  protect 

your  SHEET  MUSIC 

-  tiid  kwp  It  Khrrt  ymi  nn 
KIND  It.  Om  on*  of  lh*M 
rlrhtr  tUrlrd  aliM  «M>lr  mb- 
inni.  fli*  rmir  ■inic  In  an 
nnWiT  "flndabic"  war  aad 
quit  mdlaaa  arqrchlna  thrandh 
mliad  ap  pllra.  Itwir  pra 
■am  ahaat  auilr  acalnil 
laarlnt.  frarad  adpat.  ar  laai 
Many  ilaaa  aad  alylM.  wamc 
KOH  Intaraalliii .  firr  foMar 
and  naaia  9t  naarMt  daalaa. 

TONK  NF«.  CO.  (Oapl.  Ill) 

IIW  N.  maaiin  CMaaaa 


MARIMBA  SOLOS 

Orar  200  ppacial  lour  hoaamar  onronga- 
maota.  Or  ctm  bo  uaod  oa  duota  ior  taro 
ployara.  Sand  ior  oomplato  Uat. 

FRANK'S  DRUM  SHOP 

IM  t.  WABASH  AVB.  CHICAOO 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

You  can  Or  outatandtnt  la  yoor  wark 
when  poa  unc  the  boat  raeda  yoa  caa  (oC 
Uar  the  "Walea"  ohoe  raoda,  nooa  hatter, 
riae  aepaliina  and  oeartiaDMna 


«l  niRIl  A.  WAMCa 

efarldaato. 


Iia  ladlona  Are. 

B.  L 


DKIM 
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AMrRICA.’J  RAWHIpr. 

vre  CO  .  CHICAGO 

tolling  (a  bell) — riHloeconte,  riafoo- 
cando;  like  tollinB  (like  a  knoll)— aiio 
rintoeoo 

ItoaaKD— rubofo;  (with  variallon  in  tempo 
at  the  will  of  the  player) 

KoaaiNO — rMbaate,  ruhando 
Kom.'BT — rohuato 
KoauaTLT — rohtiatamrnte 
(with)  KoBvaTNCaa — (roa)  rokualessa 
Kollickino  —  playful,  joklna,  aportlve — 
ackerzevole  ;  Jocooe — Qiocoao  ;  rh  y th  m  U- 
and  Joyoua — rifmteo  a  ffiotoao 
(the)  Komancb — (la)  romanzti ;  little 
romance — romamelfo 
ItOMANTlc — romantico,  romanweaco 
Romanticaixt — roaiAatioaineatr 
RoMPiKfl — playful  —  arkerzevoir  ;  playful. 


sportive — raaaaate 
RouoM — rwoido 
R0UOKI.T — ruaidaaiea  (e 
(with)  RocoHNsaa — (coa)  ruvidrzza 
Roubbo,  Awakb-ned— rievopiMiru 
RutMUCO,  CKAoaT — aokaggioao 
Ri;aaBDi.T — aekegtioaamente 
Rotal,  Kcoai, — rtgale 
Rotaixt.  Rboallt — repofmeaie 
Running,  Flowing,  Tbanbibnt,  Swift— 
acorrevole 

Running,  Flowing — acorrante,  aeorretido 
Huanc — ruattco,  ntaticano,  ruatioalt 
KuaTlCAi.LT — rMoficomeate,  ruatioalmentr 
(with)  Rubticitt — (roa)  maMtdfd,  raa- 
tiohesaa 


SidJikadeA,  of,  Uul 

By  Philip  W.  L  Coxe  Jr..  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y. 


tdueation:  In  the  latest  White  Way 
Xea-n,  on  P.  41,  there  Is  a  picture  of  a 
larce  horn  section  who  are  all  playing  on 
Bp  French  Homs.  School  masic  authorl- 
tleo  aiieak  only  of  single  F  homa  for  stu¬ 
dents.  W'hy  is  this? — W.  B.,  Scaradalr, 
X.  Y. 

Anatcar:  The  picture  of  which  you 
speak  represents  the  work  of  one  of  the 
finest  horn  coaches  it  has  been  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  under.  Mr.  Pelletier  believes 
thoroughly  In  the  single  Bb  horn,  and 
usee  a  5-valve  B^  horn  himself.  While  he 
Is  not  a  public  school  man,  he  would  be 
a  splendid  one,  and  could  well  represent 
his  views  on  Bq  horn  by  his  results.  To 
best  answer  your  question,  I  suggest  you 
locate  two  good  prospects  for  horn  stu¬ 
dents,  equip  one  with  a  single  F  horn, 
and  the  other  with  a  single  B|)  hom  (for 
fingering  see  any  recent  hom  method). 
Judge  their  performance  not  by  how  they 
sound  in  the  parlor,  but  by  what  they 
contribute  to  your  band,  orchestra  and 
operetta.  Then  see  If  you  agree  with 
traditional  practices. 

Qneation:  I  recently  heard  a  band  in 
which  there  were  five  French  Homs.  I 
could  hear  them,  but  they  sounded  like 
mellophones.  Isn’t  this  a  waste  of  money? 
—  (Af  X.Y.V.  cow/er^scc. ) 

Anaicsr;  Tou  may  be  right.  French 
Horns  are  occasionally  used  for  their 
good  looks  only.  If  more  Instructors  had 
read  "People  of  Note”  In  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  describes  the  horn  player  as 
"tooting  towards  his  trouser  pocket”,  we’d 
have  some  real  service  from  our  expen¬ 
sive  French  Homs.  Horns  generally  are 
held  too  much  out  from  the  body. 

Queation ;  My  solo  contest  number  re¬ 
quires  a  G  above  the  staff.  I  have  dKTI- 
oulty  in  always  obtaining  this  note. — P. 
A.,  Patcnae  Citg,  Nehr. 

Anaver:  Always?  Then  you  are  in  the 
same  boat  as  the  homists  In  the  sym¬ 
phony  and  opera;  don’t  feel  too  badly. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  double  horn — then 
push  the  thumb  valve  and  your  troubles 
are  cut  in  half.  No,  I  wouldn’t  change 
the  mouthpiece,  instead  concentrate  (ob¬ 
serve  and  speculate)  upon  the  embou¬ 
chure.  How  does  the  lip  change  from 
note  to  note?  Does  It  squeeae  shut,  or  is 
it  too  open  as  you  attempt  O?  Do  you 
support  the  lip  muscles  with  upward  con¬ 
traction  of  the  cheek  muscles?  Just  a 
week  ago  a  student  who  had  tried  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  embouchure,  without  sufficient 


impruvenient  to  handle  a  contest  nuinWr, 
changed  over  to  a  Bb  hom,  preferring  to 
learn  the  new  Angering  rather  than  risk 
hlurba. 

Queation ;  My  rotary  valves  catch  and 
act  sluggish  at  times.  What  can  I  do 
without  taking  them  apart? — P.  Q.,  Tea- 
neck,  N.  J. 

Anatcer:  Hold  the  lower  part  of  the 
valve  where  the  string  or  linkage  is  at¬ 
tached,  between  the  thunA>  and  fore¬ 
finger.  Press  Inwards  and  twiat  several 
times,  then  pull  outwards  and  twist.  If 
this  does  not  improve  the  action,  invert 
the  horn,  remove  the  slide  leading  to  the 
valve,  and  run  In  water  or  aaJlva — not 
oil  (which  loosens  grease  and  dirt  from 
the  slide  tubes.)  Operate  the  valve  for 
a  full  minute  before  replacing  slide. 

Queation:  I  am  looking  for  the  tough-  I 
est  horn  part  I  can  find.  Just  to  test  my-  I 
self  on  aigbt-reading,  technique,  velocity.  I 
range — everything. — A.  H.,  Brooklyn.  X.  I". 

AKsioer;  Let  me  recommend  a  torture 
chamber  In  cut  time,  ”Qum  Suckers' 
March,”  by  Percy  Grainger,  orchestrated 
by  Otto  Langey,  and  available  In  Horns 
I  and  II,  and  Homs  III  and  IV  from 
G.  Schirmer,  S  E.  4>rd  St.,  New  York. 
For  lOc  you  will  not  only  test  yourself, 
but  also  your  teacher,  your  friends,  your 
neighbors  and  your  horn.  It  is  tops  for 
an  exam  or  an  audition,  and  will  help  you 
decide  whether  to  specialise  In  high  or 
low  hom— or  give  up  the  horn  altogether. 

Queation :  On  a  flve-valve  Bj  horn, 

how  are  the  low  tones  fingered — those 
from  C  down? — H.  O.,  Creattcood,  X.  Y. 

Anatcer:  C  (F  concert)  Is  fingered  4. 

B  Is  Thumb-4.  B9  is  124.  A  is  Thumb-124. 

A9  is  1224,  G  is  Thumb-1234,  F3  Is  G 
with  fiat  lip  and  partly  closed  bell,  F  Is 
0,  K  is  2,  Kj)  Is  1,  D  is  12,  and  with  gtstd 
luck  a  Db  with  22,  and  a  C  with  4  nut.v 
be  produced.  You  are  by  then  in  con- 
trabassoon  territory. 


Since  your  first  issue,  I  have  subscrilied 
to  and  read  your  magasine.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  Inspiration  and  help.  1 
wouldn’t  be  without  It. — H.  F.  Scoff,  /><- 
reef  or,  Walaenhurg,  Colorado  Jr,  Band. 


We  have  Just  recently  organised  a  Band 
Parents  Club  In  our  city  and  as  I  was 
elected  president.  I  think  your  valuable 
magasine  would  be  of  great  service  to  me. 
Enclosed  find  II  for  subscription. — Mrs. 
Vsrn  Donald,  San  Snbn,  Tex. 


Please  mentian  THE  SCHOOL  ^tl'SICI.^X  uketi  amsn-eriag  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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lrid9M9  tKa  Gap 

For  aometima  I  have  been  watching 
•-ith  interest  the  baaa  section  of  our 
achool  bands,  that  is,  the  bands  that  have 
a  fairly  balanced  Instrumentation.  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  part  the  string 
bass  Is  adding  to  the  band.  I  realise  that 
it  is  difflcult  for  some  of  our  brass  bass 
players  to  get  the  real  low  tones  and  I 
am  sure  the  string  bass  is  giving  a  much 
dee|>er  and  better  balance  in  the  lower 
register,  but — how  about  the  lighter  side 
of  the  section?  We  have  the  string  basses, 
the  BB9  basses,  but  It  seems  we  are  not 
so  i-oncerned  about  the  “gap"  from  the 
BBi  bass  to  the  baritones. 

I  believe  we  could  improve  our  bands 
by  "bridging  that  gap."  For  example — If 
a  band  has  six  brass  basses,  I  believe  the 
ideal  combination  would  be  four  BBu 
basses,  two  Ek  basses  and  as  many  string 
basses  as  desired.  Of  course,  we  have 
the  third  trombones,  but  in  many  cases 
this  section  is  not  too  strong.  Also,  we 
must  consider  that  the  trombone  tone  is 
not  of  the  same  quality  as  the  bass.  I 
have  observed  In  many  bands  using  K? 
basses  that  the  Eh  bass  was  playing  as 
many  tunes  in  the  lower  register  as  the 
BB^.  It  is  understood  that  the  Eh.  being 
a  smaller  bore  instrument,  if  played  in 
the  same  (K-tave  as  the  BBi  would  have 
a  tendency  to  help  the  tone  color,  but  In 
my  opinion  It  would  be  much  better  if 
the  Eii  would  play  In  the  upi>er  octave 
more  and  the  BBh  drop  an  octave  In 
passages  where  they  seem  "out  of  range". 

I  sincerely  believe  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  having  first  and  second  parts  for 
linsses  as  well  as  the  other  Instruments. 
In  this  way  the  leader  would  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  “bridge  the  gap"  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  even  though  he  had  no  Et  basses  to 
help.  I  am  thinking  of  one  arrangement 
of  Thr  Firr-Fly  by  Rudolph  Frlml  which 
has  first  and  second  parts  for  basses.  The 
very  low  tones  make  a  wonderful  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  first  baas  part  blends  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  other  sections.  I  cannot 
recall  any  selection  I  would  rather  play 
than  this  one. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood — I  do  not  mean 
that  the  bass  parts  should  be  arranged 
in  thirds  or  fifths,  etc.,  as  one  arranges 
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comet  and  clarinet  parts,  but  If  these 
parts  were  written  separately,  one  bassist  | 
would  be  less  apt  to  infringe  on  the  | 
“range  territory"  of  the  other,  thus,  all  : 
six  basses  would  not  be  playing  identical  | 
tones  which  sometimes  causes  the  effect  { 
to  be  “heavy"  and  not  too  well  balanced,  i 

I  realise  that  we  would  then  have  the  ! 
age-old  problem  of  some  school  student  . 
saying,  "I  would  rather  play  first  part"  j 
but  we  have  this  to  contend  with  in  other  { 
sections  and  we  are  able  to  explain  why  ’ 
a  second  part  in  any  section  of  the  band 
Is  conducive  to  a  well-balanced 'organisa-  I 
tion.  « 

Quentiou :  Please  list  some  information  ; 
regarding  the  Angering  of  the  4th  valve  | 
on  Ei)  bass. 

Anotoer;  In  most  cases  I  believe  It  j 
more  practical  for  E9  tuba  to  take  the  ' 
higher  register  in  band  arrangements, 
however,  there  are  cases  where.  If  you 
are  the  only  bassist,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  play  lower  register  when  ik>s- 
slble.  This  would  be  quite  satisfactory 
If  you  have  a  large  bore  Eb  instrument. 
Following  are  some  Angerings  I  believe 
you  will  And  helpful:  F  below  staff  1st 

space  4  ;  E  4  A  2  ;  B'l  4  ;  A  4  &  2  :  4. 

I  A  2:  B  4.  2  A  3;  Ot)  4.  1  A  3;  F  4,  1.  2 

A  3.  I.s}wer  tones  than  this  on  Ei  tuba 

are  usually  impractical. 

^ueotlou :  Would  you  consider  it  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  play  the  String 
Bass  In  Tenor  Clef? 

Anoirrr:  In  ordinary  work  It  is  seldom 
we  need  the  tenor  clef,  however  It  la 
sometimes  found  convenient  to  use  the 
tenor  clef  In  order  to  avoid  too  many 
ledger  lines.  For  example;  High  D  In 
bass  clef  would  be  the  6th  ledger  line 
above  the  staff  but  by  using  the  tenor 
clef  it  would  only  be  the  3rd  ledger  line 
above.  In  other  words,  a  Afth  lower. 
There  may  be  less  confusion  in  reading 
a  part  In  this  manner. 

Question :  How  can  I  develop  reading 
an  octave  lower  on  the  tuba  for  orchestra 
work? 

Ansirrr;  This  is  quite  a  dIAfioult  ques¬ 
tion  as  1  do  not  know  what  type  work 
you  are  doing,  however.  If  you  have  stud¬ 
ied  at  least  one  good  elementary  method 
and  followed  It  up  with  an  Intermediate 
method  my  advice  would  be  to  get  a  good 
baritone  instruction  book  and  read  every¬ 
thing  an  octave  lower. 


Whenever  a  question  comes  up  in  band 
that  we  can’t  answer,  we  all  rush  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Your  suggestions 
on  playing  long  tones  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  me  the  player  than  I  am  to¬ 
day,  as  I  play  the  comet.  All  I  can  say 
is,  thank  you,  for  the  most  enjoyable  ed¬ 
ucational  magazine  on  the  stands. — Kath¬ 
ryn  Bigps,  Townsend,  Montana. 


Enclosed  Is  $1  for  a  subscription  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the  best  music 
magazine  on  the  market. — Harry  L.  Wood, 
Hup.  of  Music,  Caro,  Mich. 


May  I  say  that  your  magazine  has  been 
a*  constant  source  of  information  for  me 
and  my  band.  We  believe  in  It  very 
strongly,  and  If  there  Is  anything  that 
helps  the  smaller  school  band  as  much  as 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  I  have  never 
found  what  It  ia — L.  S.  Dillon,  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  Carrollton,  Miss. 
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New  President  Fillmore,  busier  than  a 
cat  on  a  tin  roof,  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  make  the  closing  date  of  this 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL.  HUSICIAN,  first 
to  appear  In  his  tenure  of  office,  with  his 
informative  manuscript. 

So  the  A.  B.  A.  column  for  April  gives 
you,  in  tolo,  a  rather  amasing  document 
which  came  out  of  the  last  convention. 
It  Is— 

A  Resolution  Adopted  by  the  American 
Bandmasters'  Association,  Inc.  Twelfth  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 

WHEREAS,  press  and  radio  reports  in¬ 
dicate  a  most  commendable  interest,  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Department,  in  bring- 
ing  about  a  full. realisation  of  the  morale 
building  effects  on  troops  of  more,  bigger 
and  better  bands,  and 

WHEREAS,  these  same  reports  indi¬ 
cate  the  authorised  activity  of  one  Dr. 
I.eopold  Stokowski  in  experimenting  along 
these  lines  and  reports  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  Indicate  clearly  that  Dr.  Stokow¬ 
ski’s  ideas  are  not  progressive  but  defi¬ 
nitely  retrogressive,  destructive  rather 
than  constructive,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters'  Association  has,  since  its  inception, 
been  dedicated  to  the  improvement  and 
standardisation  of  bands  and  band  music 
and  by  diligent  and  unremitting  research 
and  experimentation,  in  cooperation  with 
The  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  National  High  School  Band 
Association,  the  publishers  of  music  and 
the  builders  of  Instruments,  has  developed 
the  program  to  such  a  degree  that  there 
is  hardly  a  community,  however  small, 
which  does  not  have  a  band  whose  per¬ 
formance  compares  moat  favorably  with 
professional  organisations  of  the  previous 
generation,  to  the  amasement  of  sincere 
and  conscientious  musicians  from  abroad, 
and 

WHEREAS,  our  conception  of  the 
present  emergency  is  that  many  more, 
bigger  and  better  bands  are  needed  Imme¬ 
diately  and  that  now  is  no  time  to  discard 
the  results  of  twenty  years  of  effort  by 
thousands  of  capable  band  people  on  the 
word  of  one  man  whose  experience  has 
been  entirely  In  the 'field  of  symphony 
orchestras  and  whose  knowledge  of  bands, 
because  of  little  or  no  experience  with 
bands,  makes  him  incapable  of  speaking 
with  authority  on  bands.  Therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED — That  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters’  Association,  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Administrative  Officers  in  the  War 
Department  take  cognisance  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

1st — that  graduates  from  high  school 
and  college  bands  of  the  past,  numbering 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  being,  have 
been  and  will  be  Inducted  Into  the  service 
and  many  more  will  be  prompted  to  vol¬ 
untarily  enlist  if  bands  are  enlarged,  pay 
for  bandmen  Increased  and  opportunities 
for  promotion  opened  up  thereby  making 
service  In  bands  as  attractive  as  is  serv¬ 
ice  In  other  units, 

2nd — the  existence  of  modem  arrange¬ 
ments  of  many  thousands  of  numbers, 
immediately  available  to  new  service 
bands  and  the  Immediate  availability  of 
all  the  Instruments  required  by  such 
bands  also  facilitate  their  immediate  or¬ 
ganisation  and  Immediate  functioning, 
thereby  demonstrating  the  utter  lack  of 
need  for  pointless,  time-losing  experi¬ 
ments,  by  Dr.  Stokowski  or  anybody  else, 

3rd — Even  though  the  above  mentioned 


organisations  had  not  already  succeeded 
in  bringing  our  American  Banda  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  in  tonal  balance  and 
artistic  performance  unequalled  anyvrhere 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Stokowski’s  ideas  arc 
utterly  Impractical  and  unworkable  be¬ 
cause 

(a)  it  would  take  many  years  and  in¬ 
volve  millions  of  dollars  of  expense  for 
the  publishers  of  standard  music  to  re¬ 
score  and  republish  a  sufficient  list  of 
numbers  so  that  the  performances  of 
bands  would  not.  through  too  much  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  numbers,  pall  on  their 
audiences.  Dr.  Stokowski’s  suggestion 
that  each  player  write  his  own  parts  is 
utterly  ridiculous  as  It  would  leave  band 
members  no  time  for  rest  and  relaxation, 
would  cause  epidemics  of  eyestrain  or 
more  serious  consequences,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wholesale  violation  of  copyright 
laws.  As  for  “modernising  the  band  and 
creating  strictly  American  music’’  two  of 
the  five  numbers  already  scored  for  Dr. 
Stokowski’s  experimental  band  are  Euro¬ 
pean  Military  Marches  which  were  pub¬ 
lished,  In  Europe,  back  In  the  days  of 
Bismarck.  What  price  publicity ! 

(b)  The  recommendation  that  clarinets 
be  eliminated  as  inadaptable  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  American  band  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  writings  of  all  recognised  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  subject,  all  of  whom  unite 
in  rating  the  clarinet  as  one  of  the  most 
important  voices  in  the  band,  comparable 
to  the  violins  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
What  would  Dr.  Stokowski,  as  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  conductor,  say  about  it  if 
we,  as  bandmasters,  were  to  rush  into 
print  proclaiming  the  symphony  orchestra 
to  be  antiquated,  that  the  violins  should 
be  replaced  by  saxophones  because  fiddle 
strings  will  break,  because  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  horses  by  automobiles  means 
difficulty  in  getting  horsehair  for  fiddle 
bows  or  some  similarly  silly  reason? 

(c)  The  Instruments  which  Dr.  Stokow¬ 
ski  recommends  be  added,  i.e.  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  voiced  saxophones  and  trum¬ 
pets,  have  long  since  faded  into  obsoles¬ 
cence  because  of  their  impracticability 
and  his  recommending  their  resurrection 
from  the  bourne  of  forgotten  thing...  is 
evidence  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
bands  and  band  instruments.  As  for  Dr. 
Stokowski’s  claim  that  ’’his”  band  could 
also  play  dance  music,  we  point  out  that 
army  bands  have  had  dance  orchestras 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Indian  Wars  In 
our  territories. 

(d)  The  statement  that  bands  without 
clarinets  can  be  transported  with  "Im¬ 
mense  swiftness"  causes  one  to  wonder 
why.  A  dosen  clarinets  do  not  take  up 
as  much  room  as  one  baas  saxophone,  and 
these  dosen  clarinets  would  certainly  be 
more  likely  to  be  heard  "over  the  clatter 
of  the  tanka"  than  would  one  saxophone, 
bass  or  otherwise.  Dr.  Stokowski  should 
know,  surely,  that  bands  do  not,  nor  have 
not  for  many  years,  led  troops  into  battle. 
The  function  of  the  band,  for  his  informa¬ 
tion,  is  to  entertain  troops  in  camps  and 
barracks  and,  of  course,  to  play  parades, 
formal  guard  mounts,  and  other  forma¬ 
tions  which  are  likewise  dispensed  with 
when  troops  are  in  battle  or  about  to  go 
into  battle.  Dr.  Stokowski’s  plan  to  put 
bands  in  tanka  or  in  armoured  cars  de¬ 
serves  no  serious  consideration.  Can  It 
be  that,  for  the  sake  of  personal  publicity 
he  Is  attempting  to  perpetrate  a  gigantic 
hoax  on  the  people  of  this  country?  We 
realise  how  Important  publicity  la  to  some 
people,  but  we  would  resent  any  attempt 
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to  p«n)onally  cash  in  on  our  serious  na¬ 
tional  etneriency,  and, 

BK  IT  RESOLVKO — that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  The  Honorable  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  to  each  member  of  the 
L'.  S.  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Military  Affairs,  to  the  presidents  of  The 
National  Music  Council,  The  Standard 
Publishers  Association,  The  National  As- 
iMK-iatlon  of  Band  Instrument  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  the  Music  EMucators  National 
Conference. 

.Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  this  28th  day  of  February, 
1941. 

The  American  Bandmasters  As¬ 
sociation, 

(Sl^ed)  R.  B.  Hatwaho, 

President. 


Routines  for  the  Twirling 
Corps 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
they  recently  got  hold  of  some  flags  and 
have  worked  out  several  routines. 
Position  A 


Routine 

(One  rudiment  every  three  beats) 
Counts 

1 — 1  R.  wrist  twirl 
2.  3 — 2  R.  figure  8’s 
4 — (L.  hand  receives  on  second) 

1 — 1  L.  wrist  twirl 
2,  3 — 2  L.  figure  3’s 
4 — (R.  hand  receives  on  second) 

1 — 1  R.  figure  8 

2,  3 — 1  R.  wrist  twirl 
4 — Pass  around  back 

1,  2 — Pass  (in  figure  8  style)  under  R 
leg  (keeping  flag  in  L.  hand) 

3,  4 — Pass  around  back 

1.  2 — 2  R.  figure  8’s 

3,  4 — Pass  (in  figure  8  style)  under  R. 
leg  (keeping  flag  in  R.  hand) 

1— 1  R.  figure  8  (L.  hand  receives  on 
left  side  of  body) 

2 —  1  L.  wrist  twirl 

3 —  1  L.  figure  8 

4 —  Pass  around  both  legs  (at  the  an¬ 
kles) 

1 — 1  R.  horisontal  twirl  (above  the 
head) 

2,  3,  4 — 2  R.  horizontal  twirls  (around 
the  body) 

1,  2 — 1  R.  horizontal  twirl  (under  both 
feet) 

1 — 1  R  figure  8 

1,  2,  3,  4 — Pass  around  body  and  high 
throw. 


Do  You  Practice  Long 
Tones  Properly? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
ing.  To  say  the  least.  Miss  Poenisch's 
doctrine  has  stimulated  thought. 

And  stimulation  of  thought  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  our  case  1313  needs.  Re¬ 
member,  he  is  the  fellow  who  says. 
“Why  I  can  play  long  tones  easily;  I’d 
rather  practice  on  some  flashy  exer¬ 
cises  or  fast  tonguing — som’pin  that 
requires  real  skill.’’  If  his  thirst  for 
perfection  could  be  turned  in  a  more 
difficult  channel,  a  channel  that  would 
challenge  even  more  his  ability  to  mas¬ 
ter  skills,  his  enthusiasm  would  be 
transferred  to  that  necessary  action 
to  acquire  it.  If,  for  instance,  he  could 
be  swayed  to  see  the  difficulty  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  note  and  changing  the  intensity 
without  variance  of  pitch,  he  would 
defiantly  form  an  ideal  and  work  to¬ 
ward  it. 

What  better  action  will  be  found 
that  affords  such  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  perfection  of  diaphragmatic 
control  than  does  the  playing  of  long 
tones?  Too,  if  the  search  for  perfec¬ 
tion  is  true  the  attack  will  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  no  one  will 
deny  the  value  of  long  tones  and  the 
laboratory  they  provide  for  that  study. 
Long  tones  easy  to  play?  Perhaps  so 
—anyone  can  blow,  but  it  is  the  artist 
who  perfects  diaphragmatic  breathing, 
control  of  embouchure,  ability  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  same  pitch,  good  tonal 
quality,  variance  of  intensity,  variance 
of  tonal  color,  relaxation  of  muscles 
surrounding  throat  and  mouth  cavity 
and  cleanness  of  attack.  He  is  the  fel¬ 
low  who  Playt,  Listens,  Analyzes  and 
Corrects. 


Teaching  and  Playing 
Brass  Instruments 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
most  of  his  playing  will  be  done  sit¬ 
ting.  When  the  pupil  is  sitting,  always 
make  sure  that  his  legs  are  not  crossed 
and  that  he  is  sitting  straight  (not 
rigid).  And  also  he  should  not  use  the 
back  of  the  chair  for  support. 

When  the  pupil  breathes  correctly 
his  epigastrium  (the  pudgy  region  di¬ 
rectly  below  the  sternum  and  betweeen 
the  ribs)  recedes  and  expands.  The 
entire  region  below  the  ribs  for  a  few 
inches  will  expand  some  in  efficient 
deep  breathing.  The  most  noticeable 
movement,  however,  will  be  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  epigastrium,  erroneously 
called  the  diaphragm.  ’The  diaphragm 
is  the  supporting  tissue  for  the  thor¬ 
acic  cavity  and  cannot  be  seen.  Its 
movement  is  internal  and  can  only  be 
felt  and  controlled  to  a  limited  extent. 

A  great  number  of  students  and 
teachers  have  the  wrong  conception  of 


breathing.  They  invariably  push  theii 
epigastrium  forward  when  they  attack 
a  tone  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  it  should  be.  Just  compare  your¬ 
self  to  a  balloon  in  this  respect.  As 
you  inhale,  the  area  used  in  breathing 
should  expand  and  as  you  exhale,  the 
area  should  contract.  By  proper 
breathing,  one’s  power,  endurance, 
range,  and  phrasing  is  improved  con¬ 
siderably.  One  needs  only  to  look  at 
Clarke’s  Technical  Studies  for  the  Cor¬ 
net.  Series  II,  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  breathing. 

Mr.  Sollman  invites  correspondenee  on 
the  above  subject  from  bandmasters,  or¬ 
chestra  directors  and  school  musicians. 
Address  him  at  1128  Rid  fie  .S  venue, 
Kvanston,  III. 


Drafteet  Given  Royal 

Send-off  by  H.  S.  Band 

Shelby,  Mont. — When  the  Toole  County 
draftees  set  out  for  Fort  Lewis,  they 
were  proudly  escorted  to  the  railroad 
station  and  given  a  royal  send-off  by  the 
Shelby  high  school  band.  As  the  draftees 
boarded  the  train,  the  band  marched  U|> 
and  down  the  station  platform  led  b> 
their  high-stepping  drum  majorevtes  to 
the  music  of  several  stirring  marches.  A.s 
an  appropriate  final  selection,  the  musi¬ 
cians  struck  up  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner"  as  the  train  pulled  out. 

On  March  16,  the  band  was  host  to  the 
Bozeman  Bobcat  band  in  a  concert  in 
which  the  two  bands  combined  for  several 
numbers.  The  proceeds  from  the  concert 
are  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  a 
hand  banner. 
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Is  School  Music  Cultiue 
Stymied  By  Parental 
Indifference? 

(CitHftHued  from  p^gr  11) 

ers  at  the  plow,  workers  at  the  lathe, 
and  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  which 
sprana  from  the  Great  Weil  of  Inspira¬ 
tion  and  having  been  expressed  dis¬ 
appear  again  into  the  Limbo  of  the 
Lost.  How  many  times  have  you 
yourself  caught  a  beautiful  melody  and 
enjoyed  it  for  the  moment,  but  later 
when  you  tried  to  recall  It,  it  was 
(,one?  We  all  know  many  of  the  folk 
songs  which  have  survived  to  be 
shared  by  all  mankind,  but  the  number 
in  proportion  is  Inflniteslmally  small. 
If  one  great  song  could  be  salvaged 
from  this  tremendous  waste  of  talent, 
would  that  not  be  worth  a  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  effort? 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  better 
home  training  in  music  suggests  the 
use  of  various  accessories,  such  as 
radio,  phonographs,  player-pianos  or 
other  mechanical  devices,  i>e8ides  vocal 
and  instrumental  ensembles,  and  the 
good  old-fashioned  but  still  very  ef¬ 
fective  community  singing.  Told  dis¬ 
cussion  bears  little  fruit  without 
proper  demonstration.  Phonograph 
records  are  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  world’s  greatest  music, 
which  can  be  played  at  will  and  re¬ 
peated  ad  infinitum.  When  a  more 
than  rudimentary  knowledge  has  been 
obtained,  a  study  and  a  following  of 
the  musical  score  will  increase  the 


pleasure  and  perception  in  listening 
to  a  musical  composition  whether  it 
be  in  a  Concert  Hall,  on  a  record  or 
the  radio,  because  thereby,  music  be¬ 
comes  both  visual  and  aural. 

It  is  well  for  a  Music  Club  to  sponsor 
concerts  or  musicales  for  local  talent, 
and  occasionally  invite  well-known 
outside  artists  to  perform.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  such  a  fierformer,  and  the 
desire  to  see  and  hear  a  celebrity  has  a 
most  stimulating  effect  in  creating  in¬ 
terest.  Most  people  have  a  certain 
amount  of  hero-worship  in  their 
system,  and  the  inclination  is  very 
strong  to  try  to  emulate  someone  whom 
you  think  to  be  more  skilled  than  your¬ 
self.  Then  there  is  the  egotist,  who 
likes  to  make  comparisons  between 
himself  and  the  performer.  The  self- 
appointed  critic  is  always  with  us,  but 
performs  a  service  by  arousing  contro¬ 
versial  points,  which  Induce  thinking 
and  lead  to  progress. 

Therefore,  when  parents  have  be¬ 
come  music  conscious,  they  are  going 
to  be  an  effective  aid  to  their  children 
during  their  cultural  progress.  A  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  which  beset  a  beginner,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  proper  motivation  and  the 
sustaining  of  interest,  willingness  to 
provide  a  suitable  instrument,  aware¬ 
ness  of  correct  pedagogical  tactics, 
imbuing  the  child  with  a  love  of  good 
music  which  you  yourself  possess, 
tactful  suggestions  as  to  procedure, 
refraining  from  any  coercion  which 
would  inhibit  the  desire  for  music. 
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explain  fundamentals  simply,  and 
finally  provide  plentiful  opportunities 
for  the  hearing  and  enjoyment  of  good 
music.  These  are  the  things  which 
you  as  a  Creator  of  Better  Understand¬ 
ing  can  bring  into  the  homes,  and 
thereby  enrich  life  to  its  fullest  extent. 


The  Bremen*  Ind.*  High 
School  Bond  Moves  In 

(ConliMueJ  from  pogr  IS) 
echo  to  less  than  a  half-Mecond. 

The  band  room  windows  extend  entirely 
across  t^e  south  wall.  A  slate  blackboard 
in  built  Into  the  opposite  wall.  There  Is 
a  desk  for  the  teacher,  and  a  well- 
equipped  repair  bench  with  vise,  tools  and 
supplies.  A  bullt-ln  closet  provides  am¬ 
ple  space  for  uniform  lockers  and  banks 
of  shelves  for  miscellaneous  materials 
and  equipment 

The  band  library  is  In  a  large  cabinet 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose.  Each 
number  is  filed  separately  and  made  easily 
accessible  by  a  cross-index  system.  Text 
books,  instrumental  Instruction  books  and 
catalogs  are  stored  in  a  bookcase. 

Instrument  shelves  have  been  built 
along  the  east  wall  to  a  height  of  six 
feet,  the  shelves  covered  by  curtains  on 
a  stout  rod.  Sousaphones  and  tubas  are 
hung  on  pegs  above  the  shelves,  and  the 
tympani  are  stored  In  a  compartment 
below  the  shelves.  Ordinarily  there  are 
no  cases  or  Instruments  In  sight  or  placed 
at  random  about  the  floor. 

Another  important  article  of  band  room 
furniture  is  a  victrola,  used  for  conduct¬ 
ing  Seashore  Musical  Talent  Tests,  which 
are  given  In  complete  form  to  all  band 
members,  and  in  modified  form  to  appli¬ 
cants  for  membership.  Demonstration  rec¬ 
ords  are  frequently  played.  The  use  of 
the  victrola  has  proved  of  considerable 
value  in  teaching  expression  and  solo  ' 
style. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  a  two-way 
public  address  system,  every  room  being 
connected  by  the  master  switchboard  in 
the  principal's  office.  It  is  iiossible  for 
the  band  to  play  In  the  band  room,  and 
the  music  to  be  switched  to  any  or  all 
other  rooms.  While  "broadcasting”  over 
the  public  address  system  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  special  seating  arrangement 
for  the  band,  to  provide  proper  balance 
of  tones. 

The  decorative  scheme  of  the  band 
nsHn  is  completed  by  the  National  Colors. 
State  Colors,  two  bell  lyra  on  stands,  a 
cluster  of  growing  plants,  and  a  number 
of  trophies  and  framed  photographs  of 
the  band. 

Folding  chairs  are  used  for  seating 
the  band  at  rehearaala  Several  neat 
and  Inconspicuous  benches  serve  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  chairs. 

The  Color  Sergeants  are  nominally  in 
charge  of  the  band  room,  remaining  five 
minutes  after  each  formation,  to  make 
sure  that  the  room  Is  In  order,  with 
everything  in  its  place.  We  have  enjoyed 
very  effective  service  from  these  young 
band  officers  who  have  been  diligent  in 
keeping  the  band  room  always  ready  for 
inspection. 

The  two  librarians  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  and  disposal  of  all  mu¬ 
sic  and  books.  Since  our  library  is  quite 
extensive,  this  duty  calls  for  constant 
and  Intelligent  attention. 

We  are  proud  of  our  band  roont — all  of 
us — Leader,  Band  Members.  Mothers' 
Club,  and  the  Citisens  of  our  Commu¬ 
nity. 
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WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR-DIRECTOR  position  wanted. 
Teach  all  band  mstruments.  drilli  unit  up-to-date. 
Reierve  officer  U.  S.  Army.  Take  over  or  oraan- 
uc  new  band.  Box  13.  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Capn,  caps,  majorette 
coKiumes.  Shakos,  drum  major  outfits.  .Shakos. 
Batons.  Complete  sets  or  sinales  oi  school  band 
Cape*,  etc.  Advise  colors,  amount,  price.  Al 
Wallace,  2416  No.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


DRUMMERS- -To  learn  rudiments  the  easy  way. 
36  nidiments  recorded  by  master  drummer.  Play^ 
open,  closed,  <^n.  Also  complete  recording 
Downlall  oi  Paris  with  music,  each  measure  with 
the  correct  rudiment  indicated.  Complete  set  of 
S  double-faced  records,  and  music,  postpaid.  $7.50. 
Swain's  Music  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


mSTBUMENTS  AHD  BEPAIBS 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE'S  ADS  BELOW— All 
instruments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped 
to  schools  on  spprov^.  Latest  bargain  list  now 
ready.  5238  OuWiul  Philadeiphu,  Pa. 


MEYER’S  BARGAIN  aimoancement  of  guar¬ 
anteed  reconditioned  and  new  band  irwtruments 
lor  1941  is  yours  for  the  asking.  We  ship  to 
schools  on  approval.  454  Michigan.  Detroit. 
Mich. 


OUR  $0  YEARS  of  professional  experience  be¬ 
hind  all  merchandise  we  offer  for  sale.  Send  for 
NEW  free  price  list.  What  do  yon  need?  Our 
slogan  since  1919.  Will  send  anything  on  trial. 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  14  South  18th  St.,  Phila- 
delphu.  Pa. 

Es  SOPRANO  BOEHM  clarinet,  wooden.  Cari 
Fischer,  with  cate,  $35.  E  clarinet.  Albert.  $10. 
Conn  full  Boehm  A  clarinet.  $50.  Conn  silver  D 
lute,  $38.  If  interested,  se^  for  it  to  Goldstein 
Music  Shop.  914  Maxwril,  ^icago.  Ill. 

WE  BUY,  SELL  and  exchange  all  types  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  rebuilt  like 
new  instruments.  For  bargains,  tec  us.  Send  for 
bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


DRUMMERS’  ACCESSORIES,  snare,  bass 
drums,  tom  toms,  speed  pedals,  cymbals,  brushes, 
slicks,  all  of  leading  makes.  Send  for  our  NEW 
free  price  list  and  be  convinced.  Will  send  any¬ 
thing  on  approval.  What  do  you  need?  Our  slo¬ 
gan  since  1919.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  14  South 
18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONN  BARITONE  SAXOPHONE,  silver- 
plated  with  new  xipper  bag,  $50.  Also  Holton, 
'ilver-plated,  with  case,  $55.  Trial  privilege, 
lie  Voe’a,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philad^hia,  Pa. 


BASS  CLARINET,  Dumain,  never  used.  Artist 
model,  plush  case,  $185.  Cominodore  metal  C 
lute,  $30.  Bettos^  Db  piccolo,  $25.  Full 
line  of  school  bargains  on  approval.  Bargain  list 
free.  Meyer’s,  454  Michigan.  Detroit,  Mich. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  sebooU.  Oboes, 
bassoons,  aho  and  baas  clarinets.  We  import  our 
own.  pass  saving  on  to  yon.  Deferred  payments 
if  destred  on  properly  signed  orders.  Renier  Mu¬ 
sic  Co..  Dnbtiqoe,  la. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED?  Our  complete  Unc 
of  band  instruments  at  bargain  prices,  factory 
rebuilt,  fully  guaranteed,  will  surely  satisfy  you 
as  we  have  others  for  the  past  21  years.  Send 
lor  .\KW  free  price  list.  Will  send  anything  on 
trial.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  14  South  I8th  St., 
Phil.'idelphia,  Pa. 


RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS  at  low 
prices.  Specify  item  wanted  in  detail.  New  mer¬ 
chandise  catalog  FREE  to  prospective  buyers. 
Frank  Krai  ^sic.  5819  Cermak  Rd.,  Cicero, 

in. 


SELLI  SWAPI  BUYI 

Ttus  clauifiod  advortisiA9 
dopartmont  was  osfablithad 
for  tho  banofit  of  bandmastors, 
diroefors,  sfudants  and  indi¬ 
viduals  havinq  usad  intfru- 
mants,  un’rforms,  afc.  to  saN, 
swap,  or  Hioso  who  wish  to 
buy  at  a  bar9ain. 

Look  ovar  tka  ads  in  this 
issua.  You'll  find  many  Hams 
of  intarast.  Parhaps  you  hava 
an  astra  saiophona  you  would 
lika  to  sail  or  trado  for  a 
Franeh  horn  or  trumpat.  Taka 
advantaga  of  tha  opportunity 
this  dapartmant  offars  you. 

Tha  spacial  sarvica  rata  is 
only  $1  for  2S  words;  aach 
ad^iMal  word,  5c.  Cash 
must  accompany  ordar.  No 
billing  or  bookkaaping.  Sand 
ordars  to 

Classifiad  Advartising  Dapt. 
Tha  SCHCX3L  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  Illinois 


RECONDITIONED  MILITARY  oboe.  $35. 
Pan-American  silver-plated  Ejy  sousapfaone.  $125. 
Loree  Conservatory  xyxtem  oboe,  $275.  New 
Conservatory  oboe.  $125.  Coim  Conservatory 
bassoon,  like  new,  $135.  Kohlert  Boehm  bass 
clarinet,  $125.  Peidler  Boehm  alto  clarinet,  $110. 
Pedler  Albert  system  alto  clarinet,  $80.  BB  gold- 
lacquered  aousaphone,  $85.  Coon  silver-plated 
5-v^ve  doable  front  bell  euphonium,  $135.  Conn 
sterling  silver  C  flute  with  low  B  key,  $165. 
Com,  Buescher,  Martin,  Pan-American,  King 
alto  saxophones,  $40  up.  Holton  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  $55.  Paii-.Xmencan  silver-plated  mello- 
phone,  $35.  I.aidwig  hand  tuned  tympani,  with 
cates,  $125.  Kruspe  French  horn.  $I0O.  Pic¬ 
colo,  Oh  Boehm.  $30.  Dubois  Boehm  C  flute, 
$35.  King  silver-plated  upright  alto  horn,  $35. 
King  Silver-plated  trombone,  $35.  New  Boehm 
Bb  silver-plated  clarinet  outfit,  $23.95.  5vtandard 
make  cornets,  trumpets,  trombmes,  $20  up. 
Martin  BB  recording  bass,  $200,  like  new.  Pan- 
American  Ebonite  By  clarinets,  $30.  Conn 
silver-plated  Klf  sousaphone,  $150.  Viking  BB 
gold-lacquered  upright  bass  horn,  $50.  Conn 
baritone  saxophone,  $55.  King  silver-plated 
Fluegel  horn.  $45.  Deagan  vibraphone,  $135. 
And  many  other  bargains  on  five  days  approval. 
Write  for  bargain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mich. _ 

ALTO  CLARINET,  Albert  system  (German 
made),  wood,  completely  overhauled,  with  case, 
$47.50.  Will  send  suliwct  to  trial.  De  Voe’s, 

5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

DRUMMERS — Save  on  1941  drum  outfits  and 
accessories.  .New  pair  tympani.  $80.  Deagan 
vibraphone.  214  octaves.  $125.  Ship  5  days  trial. 
Meyer’s,  454  Michigan,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
dous  nef  knowingly  uceupf 
for  pubKcution  any  udvurNto- 
monts  that  mitraprasanf  mar- 
chandisa  or  sarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  mitrapratan- 
fations  wa  would  appraeiato 
your  raporting  tham  diracf  fe 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  th'is  magaxina. 


CONN  BARITONE  HORN.  silver-pUtcd,  in¬ 
cluding  case,  overhauled,  sterilised,  fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  $51.50.  Others  from  $29  up.  Complete 
line  of  band  instruments  at  likewise  savings. 
What  do  you  need?  Our  slogan  since  1919. 
Anything  sent  on  trial.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  14 
S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  in  musical  instruments. 
King  Matter  model  comet,  $45.  French  horn, 
like  new,  $75.  Conn  Voca-bell  trumpet,  silver- 
plated,  like  new,  $50.  Bettoney  flute.  $50.  Olds 
Feather-weight  trombone,  like  new,  $110.  Buffet 
wood  clarinet,  $65.  Alto  clarinet,  $145._  Martin 
BB  sousaphone,  $125.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 

BASS  CLARINET,  "Kalashen”,  Albert  »stem, 
wood,  shopworn  only,  with  new  case.  Perfect 
condition,  $57.50.  Will  ship  subject  to  trial. 
De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CONN  SILVER-PLATED  baritone  saxophone, 
$55.  King  alto  saxophone,  $45.  Tenor  saxo¬ 
phones,  $50  up.  New  Boehm  By  clarinet,  $20. 
Boehm  By  wood  clarinet,  $30.  5  days  trial. 

Meyer’s.  454  Michigan,  Pietroit,  Mich.  » 
USED  BASSOONS  (or  sale.  One  genuine 
Hwhel  bassoon  and  one  Reidl.  Reasonable 
prices,  inquire.  George  Barr,  2072  East  9th 
St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DE  VOE’S  BANDMASTERS’  specUl  bargain 
list  of  band  instruments  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Wide  selection.  A  copy  awaits  you.  De  Voe’s. 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WB  RENT  new  band  instruments  for  ten 
months.  All  rentals  paid,  apply  on  purchase  of 
new  Holton  instruments.  Band  Instrument  Re¬ 
pair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kans. 

VIOLA  OUTFITS.  $19.50.  Violin  outfits, 
$10.50.  New  cello,  $37.50.  New  string  bass, 
$65.  Standard  make  electric  guitars  with  ampli¬ 
fiers,  $40  up.  String  instruments,  our  specialty. 
5  days  trial.  Meyer’s,  454  Michigan,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


BETTONEY  Db  PICCOLO,  solid  silver,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  with  case,  $37.50.  Will 
allow  trial.  De  Voe’s,  M38  Oakland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE- — -Ep  alto  tax,  Bb  clarinet,  and  cor¬ 
net.  All  high  grade  instruments,  nearly,  new. 
Write  for  full  inJormation.  Paul  Garrison,  1102 
Frye  Ave..  Peoria,  Ill. 

FRENCH  HORN,  York,  case,  $60.  Double 
Kruspe  French  horn,  $95.  New  Conservatory 
oboe.  $110.  BBb  sousaphone.  demonstrator,  $140. 
Conn  Bell-front  baritone  horn,  $75.  Conn  silver- 
plated  Eb  bass  horn.  $85.  Tenor  hom,  $20. 
5  days  approval.  Meyer’s  454  Michigan,  De- 
troit,  Mich. _ 

CONN  CORNET,  “Victor”  model,  silver-plated, 
with  case,  $27.50.  Also  HMton,  silver-plated, 
with  case.  $24.50.  Trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

OLDS  GOLD-LACQUERED  trumpet,  new 
case,  $65.  King  trumpet,  $35.  Conn  cornet,  $25. 
Holton  trombone,  $27.50.  Plenty  other  school 
bargains,  5  days  approval.  Mey^s,  454  Mich¬ 
igan.  Detroit,  Mich. 

C  FLUTE,  "La  Croix”  (French),  silver-plated, 
overhauled  completely,  with  cate,  $35.  Shipped 
subject  to  trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FLUTES — Beautiful  models  at  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  information  describing  our  demonstra¬ 
tion  flutes.  William  S.  Haynes,  Mgr.,  Haynes- 
Schwdm  Co.,  4196  Washington  St.,  Boaton, 
Mast. 


CONN  BASS  SAXOPHONE,  silver-plated, 
completely  overhauled,  with  very  fine  case,  $75. 
Wilt  ship  subject  to  examination  and  trial. 
De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


beedmaung 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price.  85c,  3  (or  $2.40.  Joseph 
Ruth.  3145  N.  I^wndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


I,  1841 


April,  1841 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (ContinuedlJ 

REEDMAKING  (ConL) 

uniforms 

FIRE  ft  WATER  SALE— Band  music.  TM^ 
Favorite.  Jolly  American.  Wide  Awake.  Rofaiu.' 
sonia,  Illinois  Pride, — the  5  marebn  postpaid  igy 
$1.11.  The  edges  may  be  scorched,  hut  rawii" 
O.K.  M.  W.  Hollingsworth.  Palestine.  ItL  » 

Hfiles  “STAR  artist;  reeds  ar*  uacd 

BAND  UNIFORMS  .Slightly  useil.  Military 
West  Point.  R.O.T.C.  Capes,  rur  shakos.  $2.50, 
with  plume.  Other  uniforms.  Jandorf,  172 
West  81st  St.,  New  York  Citji 

«it]r  and  I^rKion  handi  o(  I'SA.  ('Urinrt«,  ivaxo- 
phonea,  ohor,  English  horn  and  bassoon.  High¬ 
est  grades  at  lower  prices.  H  reeds  are  not 
obtainable  locally,  write  lather  P.  Hines  (Dis¬ 
tributor),  Box  iU80,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

LITKE  HANDMADE  bassoon  reeds.  $1  each. 

6  for  $4. SO.  Money  order  or  check  with  orders. 
Special  advice:  How  To  Preserve  Bassoon  Reeds, 
by  t'aul  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst.  1..  I., 
S.  Y. 

NEW  COMPOSITIONS  by  Jim  Mack.  Prei^^ 
Amour  Valse  (orchestra  only),  Tatler  marc^f 
band  and  orchestra,  75c  (coin)  for  full  band  art 
orchestra.  3  Walnut  Court,  Ahon,  III.  f 

FOR  SALE — 85  pairs  of  black  flannel  trousers. 
I’sed  only  one  season  by  the  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  band.  Excellent  condition.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Rand,  PriiKefon,  New  Jersey. 

SCHOOLS  j 

GRADUATION  GOWNS.  $3.75  each.  Bbck 
or  ^ey  poplin.  Pleated  back.  Suitable  also  for 
choirs,  glee  clubs.  Send  for  leaflet.  Lindner. 
425-S  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  graduates — Plan  to  at*' 
tend  Florida  Southern  college.  Play  in  the  band,^ 
Study  conducting,  instrumentation,  compositiogJ 
arranmng  and  regular  college  courses.  All  fun 
accredited  and  degrees  awarded.  Full  infonsM 
tion  furnished.  Ed  Chenette,  Bandmaster.  F.  SlI 
C..  Lakeland.  Fla.  ^ 

OBOE  REEDS  Kesi>onsive,  easy  blowing.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Students 
can  use  them  immediately.  None  better  on  the 
tnarket.  All  puaranieerl.  75c  each  plus  old  tubes, 

6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

60~PURPLE  '  AND  GOLD  haTld  unif^ms. 
shakos,  pom-ponu,  coat,  trousers,  cape  and  belt. 
All  for  $250.  Age  from  I  yr,  to  8  yrs.  Good 
condition.  Cloyd  D.  McIntyre,  Band  Director, 
(.ancaster  High  fschool,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

INSTRUCTION  | 

BASSOON  REEDS— NOTICE  —  The  FER¬ 
RELL  bassoon  reeds,  rMtionally  known  among 
school  bassoonists  will  again  be  available  alter 
April  25th.  John  E.  Ferrell.  353S-A  Juniata  St.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  hand¬ 
made,  not  a  commercial  but  a  custom  made 
player’s  reed.  Selected  cane,  easy  blowing,  beau¬ 
tiful  tone,  perfect  pitch  as  used  by  me  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symphony,  Goldman  Rand.  Professional 
model.  $1,  3  for  $2.75.  Maxim  Waldo,*  1475 
Grand  Concourse.  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS — 24  white  lapel  bond  coats,  $48.  22 
blue  coats,  $44.  20  black.  $40.  35  maroon,  $100. 
30  boys  coats,  $30.  25  band  trousers.  $25.  50 
black,  white  jackets,  $50.  19  white  boys  coats. 

$38.  Band  caps,  assorted  colors.  (NEW),  $1.50. 
Majorette  costumes,  shakos.  Free  Lists.  Wallace. 
2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 

TRUMPET  PLAYERS— Secrets  of  the  Trum-: 
pet,  full  size  instruction  book,  $1.  Fred  Elim^! 
3343  So.  17  St.,  Omaha.  Nebr.  Just  a  few  left.! 

LEARN  DRUM -MAJORING  by  corrrspoud4 
ence  from  an  All-American  drum  major,  in  ten' 
easy  lessons.  Reduced  rates.  Write  Bush  Muss-  ; 
power,  Jr.,  Box  26,  Fairfield,  Ala.  , 

THIRTY-SEVEN  used  caps  and  capes,  purple 
wool  flannel  with  gold  satin  lining  and  trim, 
excellent  condition.  Write  M.  D.  Weisflock. 
Watertown  High  School.  Watertown.  S.  Dak. 
Sample  on  request. 

OILS 

DALBEY  OILS — Perfect  lubrication  for  slides  ( 
and  valves.  Long  lasting:  smooth  as  velvet;  wil'^ 
not  gum ;  prevents  corrosion  and  wear.  Sold  at  - 
all  music  stores,  25c. 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  iruke  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  every  one  guaranteed. 
$1,  6  for  $5.50.  I.OKEE  ofvves,  new.  used. 
Write  for  list.  Andre  A.  Andraiid.  6409  Orchard 
Laite.  Cincinnati.  O. 

46  UNIFORMS  for  boys*  band  or  bugle  corps, 
blue  coats,  gray  trousers,  with  leather  puttees. 
Sam  Browtie  belts,  military  caps.  Made  of  fine 
quality  woolens,  excellently  tailored,  used  very 
little.  .'ddres*.  Purchasing  .Xgetit.  Courier- 

Journal.  Louisville.  Ky. 

PHOTOS 

BASSOON  REEDS  Same  as  I  use  in  the 
symphony.  Guaranteed  handmade  of  imported 
cane.  Each,  $1.  H.  Freeman,  615  West  162 
St..  New  York  City. 

MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

PHOTOS  from  any  photo.  Postcards,  100  for  | 
$3.  Application,  25  lor  $1.  Photostamps,  100  ^ 

LEARN  COMPOSING,  arranging  at  home.  Big 
profits.  Information  free.  Also  we  do  band  ar¬ 
ranging  Send  your  melody  for  free  prices. 
Chenette.  202  E.  Park  St..  lakeland.  Fla. 

FilUne,  3027  North  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago.  ID.  t 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  handmade  has- 
soon  reed,  finest  imported  cane,  now  sold  at 
wholesale  price.  $1.  if  Umght  direct  from  maker. 
Klorilor  Keeds,  108  N.  Dearborn.  Chicago.  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BANDMEN— Make  a  special  arrangement  med¬ 
ley  a  highlight  of  your  spring  concert.  School 
songs  composed,  arranged.  Simplified  lieginning 
dance  hand  arrangements.  Basil  ,\lt,  Ottoville. 
Ohio. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS— Simplify  your  bookkeen-  i 
ing  by  using  Hrub/  Lesson  reezuds.  Send  50c  i 
for  12  month  period.  Hruby  Lesson  Recofdij 
C^,  13521  EUiclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  g  > 

SEND  SIX  CENTS  for  high  grade  clarinet, 
alto  or  tenor,  reed.  Special  low  prices  in  54 
or  doxen  lots.  Send  twenty  cent,  for  pair  high 
grade  drum  sticks,  liand  or  orchestra,  prepaid 
in  United  .States.  Rand  leaders  will  want  Band 
News,  first  issue  May,  listing  all  new  band  music 
as  published.  Send  post  card.  Gurley-('lasgens 
Music  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

'  RECORDINGS— 1895  1935.  Clarke.  Kryl.  ^ 

ers,  Pryor,  Cimera,  Zimmerman.  Sousa.  Every' 
instrument.  Greatest  singers.  Early  Bing  Crosby, : 
Cotambo;  thousands.  State  wants.  Josephiaif 
Mayer,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

CLEAN.  COMPLETE  ORCHESTRATIONS 
worth  7Sc  to  $2.40  each,  now  5  for  $1.  Concert 
selections,  overtures,  marches,  etc.  Write  W.  N. 
Dexter,  Appleton  Ave..  Beverly.  Mass. 

TNK  MSANi  TDYOU/..«. 

a  pro/tuumat iatapLoniyl  il  ii  my  Miutrt  »idt  U  yoM 
ictvi  ^our  moutkpUct  anJ  ntJl  prcLttmi. 

'■  Hitluui  IfloutkfiUctS  anJ  <Ciu/ur»  art  perumattif 

JtliaMtJ  /«  m**l  lit  of  th* 
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